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THE U. S. BRIG PORPOISE IN A SQUALL. | commentaries, and strange suppositions. Thus years rolled 

We gave, not long since, the last engraving but one of |, 2Way, and Leon, overwhelmed with the weight of his dis- 

Par te anne lle and engraver, W _" BENNETT || grace, broken down by so many repulses, fell into the 
e asec a . . a . 


; | deepest discouragement. 
: i he executed before his death, || : k 
Tiki wock we give Ce tee sen ’|| Fortunately uncle Lombard came to his assistance. M. 


i ise in a squall. Itis incomparably fine, | igo ; 
the U.S. iy va ‘ , : it hy sapere = : —* ; Lombard, in his youth, had been a travelling agent. When 
( y as mos - : 
and a es ve ho h - ™ 8 — i: he became rich, and a partner at the head of an opulent 
ee ene wit a eee: } house, he reserved for himself the journeys, that he might 


THE PASSPORT—A PARISIAN STORY. ! lose nothing of his dear old habits. For thirty years he had 

: ; rI ‘ — travelled about France, and pretended to have inspired love 
“Tris apredaanteay Leoni : "a a ~’\'in every department. Moreover, he was a man handsome 
—you are as be married ? aii eee enough to justify his claims to cosmopolitan gallantry. Al- 
" — - oy "ee ae poe Miser shall cated a | though a great partisan of celibacy, which he explored en 
The wits? ” med i red é , in yh ihe I shall || amateur, yet he never tried to combat the penchant of Leon. 
— nerf . oe i Z ne bees wd lives md the | Very liberal himself, it was one of his principles never to 
Se a Oe ey es epeeee, © ; | thwart the tastes of others. At the moment of departing 


r ” | : : 
eountry a few leagues from that place. 1 for a long tour, he said to his nephew: 


one lity a | Despair not, my boy. I will take it upon myself to find 

“Charming. ‘Tree, I Saves eaver even tors Gat my uncle ‘an accomplished woman for you in the province. I will ar- 
Seat, <A 0 pri on warns sition o amie, a 1 range the affair, and all you will have to do, will be to come 
given me an enchanting portrait of the lady ;—eighteen, Fi end meshes, You wey confide igus Seuss 
blonde, one hundred thousand francs dower, and double | nate in these matters. Ina month you will hear from me.” 
that in expectation. You shall see her, Jules.” 


; f d h || M. Lombard kept his word: three weeks after his depar- 
“ 2 H - 
Thanks. But the moment of your departure approaches ture he wrote to his nephew: 


{ 
—adieu. A pleasant journey to you.” {| : ; 
. || * My pear rrienp—I have the pleasure of informing you 
Leon Durand was rather a handsome fellow—with an |! : , 
; ; | that I have found a superb alliance for you—a young lady 
agreeable countenance, and a mind between the mediocre || ___handsome as an angel—mngnificent blue eyes, fair hair, 


and the brilliant. Modest, and offering little for criticism. |! and the only daughter of a mother, who possesses fifteen 
he passed unnoticed through the world. His character, || thousand livres income, in safe stock. The marrige por- 
however, was not destitute of originality. Left to himself |, tion will be a hundred thousand. I hope you will not be 


: ; . | dissatisfied with the bargain. Set off as soon as you get my 
from the age of twenty, master of his actions and his fortune, ‘Metter, and hey for wedlock ! I shall not be able to attend 
he had never shown much inclination for celibacy ; he had | your wedding, being obliged to go without delay to Mar- 
neither the taste nor the passiors which give zest to a ba. |'seilles, and to stop in Provence for two months. On my re- 
chelor’s life ; for him independence had no attraction, he | turn I shall have real pleasure in finding you at housekeep- 
shunned noisy pleasures, and gallantry caused him fear. || — — seco pag Secon te Be yen ag 
He understood love only as a sweet and enduring affection. || — — i: ponies i LOMBARD- 
His character was indolent and easy; accepting willingly | «“ P,S, This is your wife’s address: Mademoiselle Eu- 
an opinion, and inclining to obedience, he found himself | phrasie Dutiltois, at Madame Dutillois’ her mother, at Bony, 
naturally saddled and bridled for matrimony ; and yet the || near Montargis.” . 


world had never appreciated all the conjugal gaurantees || 
this honest fellow possessed ; the world had never been|| This letter raised Leon to the height of joy. He set off 
able to discover the good husband beneath the envelope of | with a light heart, full of hope, and dreaming of a happy fu- 
celibacy, and Leon, in spite of his personal advantages, his i ture. At Fontainebleau the diligence stopped, and the 


six thousand livres rent, and his great desire to marry, was || conductor gave the travellers twenty minutes to dine. ‘They 
still a bachelor at eight and twenty. sat down to table. 





In an adjoining room the travellers in 
As reckless as impatient, he first addressed himself toa the diligence from Lyons had just finished their dinner, 


young widow, whose coquetries he payed by a very neat, and were about to regain the carriage, when some gens. 
and a very formal proposal of marriage. The widow, who: d’armes entered and demanded to look at their passports, 
expected nothing of the kind, was greatly astonished at || which were examined with care, for there was then a con- 
having been supposed serious; but she appreciated widow- spiracy on foot. After having gone through with the usual 
hood too well to be willing to renounce its pleasant con- | formalities, the gens-d’armes went round both tables, and 
dition. She, therefore, thanked her respectful adorer, and | each traveller, when his name was called, obtained his 
dismissed him. Leon was disconcerted at this rebuff, and, | passport. 
fom that time, he became suspicious, and deplorably awk- | While Leon rolled towards Montargis, they were occu- 
ward in his endeavours to obtain a wife. When he had ‘pied in thoughts of him at Bony. Euphrasie Dutillois me- 
failed three times, his defeats were talked of, and the fami- '|rited M. Lombard’s eulogium on her beauty; she was a 
lies with whom he sought alliance were frightened from it. | charming young creature, who had no other defect, but that 
“He has been refused,” said they, “ by Madame ,| of being a little wilful, like all spoiled children, and, in this 
by Mademoiselles and ; this young man, under || particular, she was perfectly suited to Leon. Heiress to fif- 
good appearances, must hide some secret vices.” ‘teen thousand livres income, she was too rich to find an 
This exaggeration was a general one, and led to terrible ' equal match et Bony No pretender had dared to offer him- 
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self, except a cousin, Pamphile Jovin, an awkward fellow, 
whom she had refused ; but, undismayed, he returned to the 
charge. M. Lombard, while passing Montargis, recalled to 
mind that the late Dutillois, his friend, had left his widow and 
only daughter a very pretty fortune at his death ; he, there- 
fore, went to Bony, found Euphrasie to his liking, and made 
his proposition, which was received. Jovin was mortified at 
this. He had counted on his obstinacy, and the few re- 
sources offered at Bony; but when he saw Paris enter in 
competition, the poor fellow lost all hope. After having 
@ rough-sketched his nephew’s marriage, M. Lombard depart- 
ed ; Leon was to arrive two days after. Madame Dutillois 
was conversing with her daughter about her future rights 
and duties; Euphrasie, who for more than an hour, had pre- 
served a thoughtful silence, interrupted her mother sudden- 
ly by saying : 


‘It seems to me we have been too ready to accept M. 
Durand upon the recommendation of his uncle.” 

“*M. Lombard,” replied Madame Dutillois, * is incapable 
of deceiving us. Besides, my notary has obtained informa- 
tion also.” 

“I do not doubt that M. Durand has six thousand livres 
a year ; I would also believe he is of a good family, and that 
his conduct is correct, All that is very well for you; your 
responsibility as a mother is answered, you will have es- 
tablished your daughter suitably; but that is not enough 
for me. This Monsieur must also please me, and I noticed 
that M. Lombard, while praising the character of his ne- 
phew, avoided telling us anything about his person.” 

The fact was M. Lombard had shown himself very dis- 
creet on this point, and that too, for a very plain reason; it 
was because he estimated only one kind of beauty among 
men. To be handsome was, in his opinion, to be five feet 
eight inches high, square shouldered, florid complexion and 
enormous whiskers. So M. Lombard, thinking him deficient 
in personal attractions, contented himself with saying : 

“Tam quite sure you will not find him ugly.” 

This ambiguous phrase had thrown Euphrasie into doubt 
and uneasiness. 


“Very well, said Madame Dutillois, “ you are yet per- || 


fectly free ; nothing has been signed. You will see M. 
Durand to-morrow, and then if a not like him we will 
send him off. But I’ll wager he will suit you, dear.’ 

‘Your confidence in that is the reason you dwell so 
lightly on the words, ‘we will send him off Do you 
think, then, it will be so easy to say to his face; ‘we find 
you ugly and disagreeable.’ 
that when you go to pay him that compliment, I shall find 
you so embarrassed, so pained, that from pity, and to 
get you out of the quandary, I shall be obliged to marry 
him.” 

“O! Ihave it. Fortunately I have a way to arrange all 
this.” 

“ What way ?” 

‘See here ; you go and tell Etienne to put the horses to 
the carriage. In three hours we shall be at Montargis. 
We will stop at the inn where the diligence from Paris 
halts. No one knows us. We will sup at the table dhote, 
with the travellers. We will see M. Durand, and if he does 
not please us, you can write him a very polite letter which 
will prevent his coming to Bony, and spare yourself a pain- 
ful explanation. What do you say to my plan?” 

“ Perfect. We have only to depart.” 

When Madame Dutillois and her daughter arrived at 
Montargis, and alighted at the inn, it was nine in the even. 


ing; they had supped. Euphrasie interrogated the hostess, | 


who eagerly answered her questions. 


That is to say, dear mother, 


| “ Among the travellers arrived to-day from Paris, 
have one M. Durand ?” 

| “ Yes, Mademoiselle, yes ; a young man who is going to 
be married in our neighbourhood, from what I could learn 
| from his conversation. He said he wished to go to Bony 
| to-morrow morning. Thomas is to take him there in his 


you 


one is going to see his bride, they do not look to these mat. 
| ters so closely. Do these ladies know M. Durand? Sha! 
|I go for him? He has not yet gone to bed, for there is a 


his passport, which I am obliged to have. I am going to in. 
scribe his name on my register. Do the ladies wish supper?” 
| ‘“* Yes,” said Euphrasie; ‘* yes, as soon as possible.” 
| Jn one minute, Mesdames.” 
| The hostess left the room, leaving the passport on the 
| table. 


| his portrait is here.” 
She read: * In the king’s name—Pierre Ignace Durand.” 
“ He is called Ignace. What a villanous name !” 
* You can give him another that will please you better,” 
replied Madame Dutillois. 


at the first word, her hand trembled and she said to her 
mother: 

“ Can I also give him hair to my taste ?” 

“© What ?” 

* Red hair!” 

“Red!” exclaimed Madame Dutilluis. ‘* Ah! Monsieur 
Lombard! Monsieur Lombard !” 

“That is not all,” continued Euphrasie, coldly, “ listen, 
| mamma :;”" 
| ‘*Low forehead, red eye-brows, gray eyes, big nose, 
‘large mouth, red beard, face marked with the smallpox, 
‘particular sign: a wart on his nose.” 
| Madame Dautillois was confounded ; Euphrasie quickly 
' decided what to do, like a woman who knows she will 
| never want for a husband. 

The hostess returned, announced that supper was served, 
and added: 

‘¢ M. Durand is up yet, he just came and asked for pen, 
‘ink, and paper.” 
‘“* ]t is of no consequence to us,” replied Euphrasie, * we 
| do not know him; he, of whom we were just now speak. 
| ing, is my father; he is fifty.” 
The day following Leon was preparing to start for Bony 
‘in the cabriolet with Thomas, when he received a letter 
| from Madame Dutillois. It was exceedingly polite ; fortu- 
| itous circumstances had arisen, and excuses which admitted 
lof no reply. Leon thought that a fatality was attached to 
‘his celibacy. He tried to resign himself, and turned back 
| sadly on his way to Paris. At Fontainebleau the brigadier 
| of the gens-d’armes who examined his passport exclaimed: 
'— Parbleu! This answers to the gentleman we arrested 
| yesterday three leagues from this place—Ignace Durand, 
| red hair, marked with the small pox, a wart—it was he, 
| and,” added he, unfolding another paper: “ Leon Durand, 
| black hair, middling-sized nose, oval face ; that is it. Hold 
| Monsieur, we made a mistake yesterday, there were two 
| Durands, the one coming to, the other going from Paris, 
| your passports were changed in returning them. This 
| mistake was a fatal one for your namesake, who was arrested 
/and conducted to prison. But all is explained now and I 
| will hasten to the king’s attorney. You have reason 0 
| congratulate yourself, Monsieur Leon Durand, that this 
|! adventure brought nothing unpleasant upon yourself.” 





! 


| 
} 
| 
| 
' 





—— 


| «Perhaps we shall have no need of seeing M. Durand; | 


Euphrasie passed on to the description ; she turned pale 


| cabriolet for five francs. It is not worth so much, but whan | 


| light in his chamber. Hold, Catharine has just brought me 
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ah Indeed it is very fortunate,” said Leon. | — in > —— if we have —— in it 
After his defeat at Montargis Leon became a philosopher. | ponent. . ie etek te “" oe aie a pea t ot ern 
Seeing that it was impossible for him to get married, he at 1 poe rag along time, it y slensnnt te ant aes your 
last grew reconciled to a bachelor’s life. The legacy of his || fellow-creatures again, even to be jostled and elbowed. If 
uncle soon after allowed him to indulge in all the pomp}, you live in town, and the weather is showery, you may get 
and luxury of an opulent celibat; M. Lombard died suddenly || out in the intervals of rain, and then a quickly-dried pa 
at Marseilles, leaving his nephew a fortune of 500,000 tom and . set of brilliant shops _ pleasant. Nay, os 
Z : ii 5 Pos RH ave known days, even in spring, when a street shall outdo 
francs. Froim that time Leon did violence to his disposition, | the finest aspects of the country; but then it is only when 
he sought for pleasure, and looked upon marriage from aj) the ladies are abroad, and there happens to be a run of 
new point of view. agreeable faces that day. For whether it is fancy or not, or 
A year had not quite rolled away since his unfortunate || Whether certain days do not rather bring out certain people, 


‘ M a alin & sé dak WeaieaeenT it is a common remark, that one morning you shall meet a 
journey to Montargis, when Leon me Nene. ‘| succession of good looks, and another encounter none but 


woman at a ball, who, upon learning his name, said to him:!) the reverse. We do not merely speak of handsome faces; 
«] once came very near being called Madame Durand.” || but of those which are charming, or otherwise, whatever 
«Ah! perhaps one of my relatives.” |be the cause. We suppose, that the money-takers are all 


“M. Ignace Durand from Paris. Do you know him?” abroad one day, and the heart-takers the other. 


«Yes, indeed. We became acquainted in a singular!) | rh to - pire ae 9 are or nf a .— 
. : : || in this article, except indeed the great utility of agreeableness. 
manner. During a journey last year, our passports niger A candid leather-cutter therefore will pardon us, if we do 
changed, and he was arrested. I returned to Montargis— | not find anything very attractive in his premises. So will 
“ Montargis! and your passports were changed ?” i his friend the shoemaker, who is bound to like us rural 
“Yes, Madame; he had mine, and I had his; it was a| pedestrians. A stationer too, on obvious accounts, will 
excuse us for thinking his a very dull and bald-headed 
; a business. We cannot bear the horribly neat monotony of 
each other— , ; | his shelves, with their load of virgin paper, their slates and 
“Ah! mon Dieu! why do you tell me that! It was | slate-pencils that set one’s teeth on edge, their pocket-books, 
you!—” : | and above all, their detestable ruled account-books, which 
« How, it was 1? Pray Madame explain—” ® at ee one of the ae vor .o gx the 
. ae . : || impossibility of writing anything pleasant on such pages. 

“ h tillois, Monsieur, I was going to || aie rie . 
im Bap patie Dutlists, IS pie _— '| The only agreeable thing, in a stationer’s shop when it has 
meet you with my mother. At the inn at Montargis I saw || it, is the ornamental work, the card-racks, hand-screens, 
your passport, and—” | &c., which remind us of the fair morning fingers that paste 
“The description frightened you—I do not wonder, and |, and gild such things, and surprise their aunts with presents 
to think I congratulated myself on that mistake! But, of flower-boxes. But we grieve to add, that the prints which 
Mademoisell Ib wend ent magn || the stationers furnish for such elegancies, are not in the very 
eens oy = oe Gee - 0 hope now :—"___'| highest taste. ‘They are apt to deviate too scrupulously 
“Now, Monsieur, Iam married: I am Madame Jovin;) from the originals. Their well-known heads become too 
there is my husband at the table opposite us.” {anonymous. Their young ladies have casts in their eyes, a 
She pointed Leon to an awkward fellow, engaged in aj little too much on one side even for the sidelong divinities 

| of Mr. Harlowe. 

| Ina hatter’s shop we can see nothing but the hats. The 
| beaver is a curious animal, but the idea of it is not enter- 
| taining enough to convert a window full of those requisite 


mistake of the gens-d’arme. And as we did not resemble 1 


game of cards. 
“ Unfortunate passport !” exclaimed Leon. 
“ Unfortunate, indeed,” repeated Euphrasie to herself ina 





low tone of voice—but she was not overheard. E. P.|| nuisances into an agreeable spectacle. It is true, a hatter, 
sis iecmecemes , like some other tradesmen, may be pleasanter himself, by 
THE SIGHT OF SHOPS | reason of the adversity of his situation. We cannot say 





|| more for the cruel-shop next door,—a name justly provoca- 

Tuoveu we are such lovers of the country, we can admire | tive of a pun. It is customary, however, to have sign- 
the city in some points of view; and among others, from | paintings of Adam and Eve at these places; which is some 
the entertainment to be derived from its shops. Their! relief to the monotony of the windows; only they remind 
variety and brilliancy can hardly fail of attracting the most|!us but too well of these cruel necessities to which they 
sluggish attention: and besides reasons of this kind, we can} brought us. The -baker’s next ensuing is a very dull shop, 
never look at some of them without thinking of the gallant | much inferior to the gingerbread baker’s, whose parliament 
figure they make in the Arabian Nights, with their Bazaars || we used to munch at school. The tailor’s makes one as 
and Bezesteins ; where the most beautiful of unknowns | melancholy to look at it, as the sedentary persons within. 
goes shopping in a veil, and the most graceful of drapers is || The hosier’s is worse ; particularly if it has a Golden Leg 
taken blindfold to see her. He goes, too, smitten at heart) over it; for that precious limb is certainly not symbolical of 
to think of the danger of his head ; and finds her seated || the weaver’s. The windows, half board and half dusty 
among her slaves, (exquisite themselves, only very inferior,) || glass, which abound in the city, can scarcely be turned to a 
upon which she encourages him to sit near her, and lutes|) purpose of amusement, even by the most attic of dry-salters. 
are played ; upon which he sighs, and cannot help looking || We own we have half a longing to break them, and let in 
tenderly ; upon which she claps her hands, and a charming || the light of nature upon their recesses; whether they belong 
collation is brought in; upon which they eat, but not much. || to those more piquant gentlemen, or to bankers, or any other 
A dance ensues, and the ocular sympathy is growing || high and wholesale personages. A light in one of these 
tenderer, when an impossible old woman appears, and says || windows in the morning is, to us, one of the very dismallest 
that the Sultan is coming. Alas! How often have we been || reflections on humanity. We wish we could say something 
waked up, in the person of the young draper or jeweller, by || for a tallow-chandler’s, because everybody abuses it: but 
that ancient objection! How have we received the lady in ||we cannot. It must bear its fate like the man. A good 
the veil, through which we saw nothing but her dark eyes || deal might be said in behalf of candle-light; but in passing 
and rosy cheeks! How have we sat cross-legged on|/ from shop to shop, the variety is so great, that the imagina- 
cushions, hearing or handling the lute, whose sounds faded || tion has not time to dwell on any one in particular. The 
away like our enamoured eyes! How often have we not}|| ideas they suggest must be obvious and on the surface. A 
lost our hearts and left-hands, like one of the Calendars?|| grocer’s and tea-dealer’s is a good thing. It fills the mind 
Oran eye, like another? Ora head; and resumed it at | instantly with a variety of plensant tastes, as the ladies in 
the end of the story? Or slept (no, notslept) in the Sultan’s|| Italy on certain holidays peit the gentlemen with sweet. 
garden at Schiraz with the fair Persian. |meats. An undertaker’s is as great a balk to one’s spirits, 
But to return (as well as such enamoured persons can) to|| as a loose stone to one’s foot. It gives one a deadly jerk. 
our shops. We prefer the country a million times over for || But it is pleasant upon the whole to see the inhabitant look- 
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ing carelessly out of dours, or hammering while humming : 
tune ; for why should he die a death at every fresh order fur 
a coffi1? An undertaker walking merrily drunk by the 
side of a hearse, is a horrid object; but an undertaker 
singing and hammering in his shop, is only rapping death 
himself on the knuckles. The dead are not there; the 
altered fellow-creature is not there ; but only the living man, 
and the abstract idea of death; and he may defy that as 
much as he pleases. An apothecary’s is the more deadly 
thing of the two; for the coffin may be made for a good old 
age, but the draught and the drug are for the sickly. An 
ap thecary’s looks well however at night-time, on account 
of the coloured glasses. -It is curious to see two or three 
people talking together in the light of one of them, and 
looking profoundly blue. There are two good things in the 
It lian warehouse,—its name and its olives; but it is chiefly 
built up of gout. Nothing can be got out of a brazier’s 
windows, except by a thief: but we understand that it is a 
good place to live at for those who cannot procure water- 
falls. A music-shop with its windows full of title-pages, is 
provekingly insipid to look at, considering the quantity of 
slumbering enchantment inside, which only wants waking. 
A bookseller’s is interesting, especially if the books are very 
old or very new, and have frontispieces. But let no author, 
with or without money in his pocket, trust himself in the in- 
side, unless, like the bookseller, he has too much at home. 
An author is like a baker; it is forhim to make the sweets, 
and others tobuy and enjoythem. And yet not so. Let us 
not blaspheme the “ divinity that stirs within us.” The old 
comparison of the bee is better; for even if his toil at last is 
his destruction, and he is killed in order to be plundered, he 
has had the range of nature before he dies. His has been 
the summer air, and the sunshine, and the flowers; and 
gentle ears have listened to him, and gentle eyes have been 
upon him. Let others eat his honey that please, so that he 
has had his morsel and his song.—A book-stall is better for 
an author than a regular shop ; for the books are cheaper, 
the choice often better and more ancient; and he may lovk 
at them, and move on without the horrors of not buying 
anything; unless indeed the master or mistress stands louk- 
ing at him from the shop-door ; which isa vile practice. It 
is necessary, we suppose, to guard against pilferers ; but 
then ought not a stall-keeper, of any perception, to know 
one of us real magnanimous spoilers of our gloves from a 
sordid thief? A tavern and coffee-house isa pleasant sight, 
from its sociality ; not to mention the illustrious club me- 
moirs of the times of Shakspeare and the Tatlers. We 
confess that the commonest public-house in town is not 
such an eyescore to us as itis to some. There may be a 
lite too much drinking and roaring gving on in the middle | 
of the week ; but what, in the meantime, are pride, and 
avarice, and all the unsocial vicesabout? Before we object 
to public-houses, and above all to their Seturdy evening 
recreations, we must alter the systems that make them a 
necessary comfort to the puor and laborious. —Ti!l then, in: 
spite of the vulgar part of the pulite, we shall have an 
esteem for the “ Devil and the Bag o’ Nails ;” and like to 
hear, as we go alung on Saturday night, the applauding 
knocks on the table that follow the song of “ Lovely Nan,” 
or “ Brave Captain Death,” or “ Tobacco isan Indian 
Weed,” or “ Why, Soldiers, why ;” or “ Says Plato, why 
should man be vain; or that judicious and unanswerable 
ditty commencing, 


Now what can man more desire 
Nor sitting by a sea-coal fire ; 
And on his kness, etc. 


We will refuse to hear anything against a gin-shop, till the 
various systems of the moralists and enconomists are dis- 
cussed, and the virtuous leave off seduction and old port. In 
the meantime, we give up to anybody’s dislike the butcher’s 
and fishmonger’s. And yet see how things go by compari- 
son. We remember, in our boyhood,a lady from the Wes! 
Indies, of a very delicate and high-bred nature, who could 
find nothing about our streets that more excited her admi- 
ration than the butchers’ shops. She had no notion, from 
what she had seen in her own country, that so ugly a busi- 
ness could be carried on with so much neatness, and _ be- 
come actually passable. An open potato-shop is a dull bleak- 
looking place, except in the height of summer. A cheese- 
monger’s is then at its height of annoyance, unless you see 





a paviour or bricklayer coming out with his three penn’orth 


on his bread—a better sight than the glutton’s waddling 


business, with its birds and their lax necks. We dislike to 
see a bird anywhere but in the open air, alive and quick, 
Of all creatures, restraint and death become its winged yi. 
vacity the least. For the same reason we hate aviaries, 
Dog-shops are tolerable. A cook-shop does not mingle the 
agreeable with the useful. We hate its panes, with hem 
and beef scratched upon them in white letters. An ivory. 
turner’s is pleasant, with its red and white chessmen, and 
little big-headed Indians on elephants ; so is a toy-shop, 
with its endless delights for children. A coach-maker’s ig 
not disagreeable, if you can see the paintitg and panels, 
An umbrella-shop only reminds one of a rainy day, unless 
it is a shop for sticks also, which as we have already shown 
are meritorious articles. The curiosity-shop is sometimes 
very amusing, with its mandarins, stuffed birds, odd cld 
carved faces, and a variety of things as indescribable as bits 
|of dreams. The green-grocer carries his reeonsmendation 
|in his epithet. The hair-dressers are also interesting as far 
}as their hair goes, but nct as their heads—we mean the 
| heads in their windows. One of the shops we like least ig 





away from the fishmonger’s. A poulterer’s is a dead-bodied | 


|an angling repository, with its rod for a sign, and a fish | 


| dancing in the agonies of death at the erd of it. We really 
; cannot see what equanimity there is in jerking a lacerated 
| carp out of water by the jaws, merely because it has not the 
power of making a noise; fur we presume that the most 
philosophical anglers would hardly delight in catching 
shrieking fish. An optician’s is not very amusing, unless 
|it has those reflecting-glasses in which you see your face 
j run off on_each side into attenuated width, or upwards and 
| downwards in the same manner, in dreary longitude. A 
|saddler’s is good, because it reminds one of herses. A 
| Christian sword-maker’s or gun-maker’s is edifying. A 
|glass-shop is a beautiful spectacle ; it reminds one of the 
| splendours of a fairy palace. We like a blacksmith’s for 
jthe sturdy looks and thumpings of the men, the swarthy 
| colour, the fiery sparkles and the thunder-breathing throat 
|of the furnace. Of other houses of treffic, not common in 
| the streets, there is something striking to us in the large, 
| well-conditioned horses of the brewers, and the rich smoke 
rolling from out their chimneys. We also greatly admire a 
wharf, with its boats, barrels, and packrges, and the fresh 
air from the water, nct to mention the smell of pitch. It 
| carries us at once a hundred miles over the water. For 
similar reasons, the crabbedest old lane has its merits in our 
peng if there is a sail-maker’s in it, or a beat-builder’s and 
| water at the end. How used old Roberts of Lambeth to 
| gratify the aspiring modesty of our school-coats, when he 
| welcomed us down to his wherries and captains on a holi- 
| day, and said “ Blue against Black at any time,” meaning 
the Westminster boys! And the colleges will ratify his 
| praise, taking into consideration the difference of the num- 
bers that go there from either cloisters. But of all shops in 
the streets a print-seller’s pleases us the mest. We 
would rather pay a shilling to Mr. Colnaghi, Mr. Mclteno, 
or Messieurs Moon and Boys, to look at their windows on 
one of their best-furnished days, than we would for many 
an exhibition. We can see fine engravings there, transla. 
tions from Raphael and Titian, which are newer than hun- 
dreds of originals. We do not despise a pastry-cook’s, 
though we would rather nct eat tarts and puffs befure the 
half-averted face of the prettiest of accountants, especially 
with a beggar watching and prayirg all the while at the 
door. We need not expatiate on the beauties of a florist’s, 
where you see unwithering leaves, and roses made immor- 
ital. A dress warehouse is sometimes really worth stopping 
at, for its flowered draperies and richly coloured shawls. 
But one’s pleasure is apt to be disturbed (ye powers of gal- 
lantry ! bear witness to the unwilling pen that writes it) by 
the fair faces that come forth, and the half-polite, half-exe- 
crating expression of the tradesman that bows them out; for 
here takes place the chief enjoyment cf the mystery yclept 
chopping ; ard here, while seme lacies give the smallest 
trouble unwillingly, others have an infinity of thirgs turned 
er, for the mere purpose of wasting their own time and the 
shopman’s. We have read of a chuicc of a wife by cheese. 
It is difficult to speak of preference in such matters, and all 
such single modes of trial must be something equivocal , but 
we must say, that of all modes of the kind, we should desire 
10 better way of seeing what ladies we admired most, than 
by witnessing this trial of them at a drygoods counter. 
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FRAGMENT OF AN INDIAN STORY. 


Tey come !—be firm—in silence rally! 
The iong-knives our retreat have found! 
Hark !—their tramp is in the valley, 
And they hem the forest round! 
The burihen’d boughs with pale scouts quiver, 
The echoing hills tumultuous ring, 
While across the eddying river 
Their barks, like foaming war-steeds, spring ! 
The blood-hounds darken land and water, 
They come—like buffaloes for slaughter! 


See their glittering files advancing, 
See upon the free winds dancing 
Pennon proud and gaudy plume: 

The strangers come in evil hour, 
In pomp and panoply and power, 
To plant a weed where bloom’d a flower, 
Where sunshine broke to spread a shower, 
And, while upon our tribes they lower, 
Think they our manly hearts will cower, 

To meet a warrior’s doom? 


Right they forget while strength they feel ; 
Our blood they drain, our land they steal ; 
And should the vanquish’d Indian kneel, 
They spurn him from their sight ? 
Be set for ever in disgrace, 
The glory of the red-inan’s race, 
If from the foe he turns his fzce, 
Or safety seeks in flight! 


They come !—up and upon them, braves ! 
Fight for your altars and your graves! 
Drive back the stern, invading slaves, 

In fight till now victorious ! 
Like lightning from storm-clouds on high, 
The hurtling death-wing’d arrows fly, 
And wind-rows of pale warriors die !— 
O! never has the sun’s bright eye 
Look’d from his hill-tops in the sky, 

Upon a field so glorious! 


They’re gone—again the red-men rally, 
With dance and song the woods resound: 
The hatchet’s buried in the valley ; 
No foe profanes our hunting-ground. 
The green leaves on the blithe boughs quiver, 
The verdant hills with song-birds ring, 
While our bark-canoes, the river 
Skim like swallows on the wing. 
Mirth pervades the land and water, 
Free from famine, sword and slaughter ? 


HRHRKHE * 


Let us by this shining river, 

Blunt the axe and break the quiver, 
While, as leaves upon the spray, 
Peaceful flow our cares away! 


HeREKHHRE 


Yet, alas! the hour is brief, 

Left for either joy or grief; 

All on earth that we inherit 

From the hands of the Great Spirit, 
Wigwam, hill, plain, lake and field, 
To the white-man must we yield ; 
For, like sunbeams in the waves, 
We are sinking to our graves! 


From this wilderness of wo 

Like a caravan we go, 

Leaving all our groves and streams 
For the far-off land of dreams. 
There are prairies, waving high, 
Boundless as the sheeted sky, 
Where our fathers’ spirits roam, 
And the red-man has a home. 


Let tradition tell our story 

As we fade in cloudless glory, 

As we seek the land of rest 
Beyond the borders of the west, 
No eye but ours may look upon— 
WE ARE THE CHILDREN OF THE SUN! 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NEWSPAPER. 


Wiruourt the least vanity in the world, I cannot but 
| be conscious of being an important personage, and I there- 
fore have consented to publish my autobiography. 

Having been the subject of much care and solicitude to 
my friends, and after painful cogitation to my governor, 
with whom I was ever a favourite child, it was at last settled, 
some few years since, that I should be introduced to the 
notice of the good people of Gotham. Though my most 
worthy governor had but a smal] stock of the coin, and 
though our residence was rather obscure, and our inmates 
‘not the gloved gentry of the city, still these things were 
little known to the great world, and it was fully determined 
| to spare neither pains nor expense, to render me universally 
attractive, in short,a belle. My governor never fully would 
acknowledge the fact, but I have always strongly suspected, 
that he hoped my popularity and success would be the 
making of his fortune. Of this, however, he said nothing ; 
but was constantly dwelling on the benefits the community 
would derive from the influence of my good taste and sound 
judgment, in which, like other doating fathers, he thought 
|his darling child excelled. I was accordingly fitted out in 
lan entirely new dress, of the latest and most approved 
fashion ; and, as my friends were fully sensible of the value 
| of first impressions, every possible effurt was made to store 
my brains with whatever would help to render me interesting, 
| such as scraps of politics, of general literature, as well as 
| the amusements and fashions of the day, ete. 
| My talents, character, personal appearance and dress 
| were critically commented upon by the various city and 
loons journals, and, on the whole, generally approved. I 
| was, therefore, recommended to the kind regard of the public, 
and I think considerably raised in the already high estima. 
|tion of my governor, who was stimulated by my flattering 
‘reception to make stili greater efforts for my advancement 
| with untiring energy. Night after night he deprived himself 
| of sleep, and exhausted his stores to fill my pockets with 
{humorous ditties and the treasures of news and literature, 
| and, like many a simple girl, intoxicated with attention, I 
|was ready to distribute enlivening chit-chat, my learned 
| enigmas and humorous jests, wherever I found listeners. 
| But as popularity was my grand aim, and possessing only a 
|very moderate share of discrimination, it will not appear 
| strange that I should sometimes have found myself in com- 


| 











| pany not the most refined, and sometimes have been rather 
jilly treated. Still, as I came out every day iu a dress quite 
| new, and as J had such a fund of entertainment, I was re- 


| ceived con amore in every kind of society, I was greeted 
| with a kind familiar smile, in the parlour of the gay as well 
as in the lowly habitations of the poor. What an honour, 
| thought I to myself,” to be welcomed by so many! 
Attention was my daily bread, I luxuriated in it all the day, 
and submitted to any torture that might render my form 
| perfect and my face fuir and smooth. 

Like belles generally, I was looked upon with little 
regard by the ladies ; their jealousy was often aroused, and 
their indignation kindled against me on account of the 
devotion of their husbands and Lrothers. Sometimes in 
their rage they declared they would burn me if I must always 
receive so much attention; that so long as J was to be 
found, their husbands cared little for them; indeed ] tremble 
to think how I have sometimes been saved almost miracu- 
lously from the devouring elements. But the gentlemen 
always made amends for these outbreaks of passion, by still 
greater devotion, and unwearied efforts to protect me from 
injury. They drew me nearer to their hearts, and secured 





G. P. Mm. for ine the satisfaction of a most complete triumph where- 
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ever I was unjustly attacked by furious malevolence or || that, to all existence, there is the freshness of morning, the 


rancorous hate. No gentienien ever passed me unnoticed. 
Their time and money ever at my service, they deferred to 
my judgment and quoted my authority. However lofty 
their standing, or profound their learning, or influential their 
character, however conceited and independent their feelings, 
not a night passed, but when the eyes of all men were shut 
out, when the shutters were carefully closed, and the candles 
lighted, they would send for me in their retirement, and 
the darling protege was not allowed to interrupt us. Then 
they would most freely consult my opinion about the interests 
of the country, the state of the market, or the politics of the 
day ; they would never employ a tailor or a shoemaker 
without first asking my opinion, as to who was the most 
fashionable and the cheapest. If they had a bad cold, weak | 
eyes, dyspepsia, rheumatism or gray hair, they never failed | 
to ask my advice about the remedy. AsI was such a 





universal favourite with the gentlemen, thousands of ladies, || 


who envied my popularity, and were conscious of some 

personal defects, came eagerly and beseechingly to me for a 

prescription to improve their complexions, whiten their | 
teeth, remove their freckles, prevent their hair from falling 

off or turning silvery, or to restore the freshness and elasticity 

of youth to their faded charms and faltering gait. For 

almost all the ills of life my careful governor provided me 

with a specific. How many dollars I must have saved my 

friends, only in their doctor’s bill; and how richly I must 

have lined my governor’s pockets with the overflowings of | 
their gratitude! In the plenitude of their delight at finding | 
a remedy for all the evils that afflict humanity, they have 

lavished favours upon me, till, overwhelmed, I have shrunk 

away into the nearest hiding-place. Among the many 
faults of my character, (and who has fewer?) I flatter 
myself that ingratitude never had e. name. 

But, after all the pleasures and immunities I have received, 
I cannot look back without regret to the many hours I have 
wasted amidst the fumes of tobacco-smoke, and within 
hearing of the low, vulgar jests, the profane mirth and 
demoniac wrath of porter-houses and bar-rooms. Alas! can 
this be possible! How little have I realized my responsi- 
bility to society, or my own dearest interests. With the 
influence I have gained over all classes of the community, 
how much might I have done to cultivate and enlarge the 
understanding and refine the heart. If I had spoken the 
word, a thousand steel-clad warriours had leaped to the 
arena in defence of truth and virtue, would have espoused 
the cause of genuine philanthropy and holy patriotism. If 
I had appreciated the rich reward, the blessedness of doing 
good, how many a youth I might have allured to the paths 
of science, industry, and respectability ; how many domestic 
altars I might have saved from desecration, and seen conse- 
crated by the daily offerings of a pure and generous 
affection. 

If my only aim had been to elevate and purify the great 
fountain of public sentiment, to promote education and 
sound morality, and to forego popular applause for the sake 
of promoting public good, I begin to see that I might have 
done much to prevent the asperities, the vile criminations 
of party politics which have disgraced our country in the 
contests of the last few years. I might have been an honour 
to the city, a benefactor to society, and a blessing to the 


world—I might have enjoyed the ennobling, soul-satisfying | 
consciousness of having contributed much, very much, to 
the dearest interest of the community ; to the increasing 
prosperity, intelligence and virtue of the nation; and the 
perpetuity of our boasted blessings of freedom. 


I just begin to discover in the sober reflections of twilight 


| strength and assurance of noontide, and the gathering 
|Shadows of twilight. That the bright tints of the rose 
| gradually fade from the cheek, the kindling lustre of ex- 
pression from the eye, and the breathing, sylph-like grace. 
| fulness from the form. Notwithstanding the admiration | 
_ have won and the round of pleasure and excitement in which 
|I have spent my life, I have not secured happiness. My 
| efforts to please have been too general to enlist the deep and 
‘entire devotion of a single congenial soul; others have 
| superceded me where I fancied I had gained a strong hold; 
| others, whom I cannot acknowledge have stronger claims 
to all the fascinations of beauty and the varied charms of 
| wit. I intended earnestly to devote the remnant of my 
days, my decaying energies and talents, to the promotion of 
| virtue ; and thus, to silence the reproaches of conscience 
and secure something like the -atisfaction those enjoy who 
spend their lives in doing good. L. W. D. 


| 


WE give below the well-written laudation of his tribe by 
D'Israeli, to which we alluded a week or two ago. It is 
taken from his new novel of Coningsby :— 

The Jews, for example, independent of the capital quali- 
| ties for citizenship which they possess in their industry, 
| temperance, and energy and vivacity of mind, are a race 
essentially monarchical, deeply religious, and shrinking 
theinselves from converts as from a calamity, are ever anx- 
ious to see the religious systems of the countries in which 
| they live, flourish ; yet since your society has become agi- 
| tated in England and powerful combinations menace your 
| institutions, you find the once loyal Hebrew invariably ar. 
| rayed in the same ranks as the leveller and _ the latitudina- 
rian, and prepared to support the policy which may even 
| endanger his life and property, rather than tamely continue 
under a system which seeks to degrade him. The tories 
lose an important election at a critical moment; ’tis the 
Jews come forward to vote against them. The church is 
'alarmed at the scheme of a latitudinarian university, and 
| learns with surprise that funds are not forthcoming for its es- 
tablishment ; a Jew immediately advances and endows it. 
Yet the Jews, Coningsby, are essential tories. ‘Toryism, 
indeed, is but copied from the mighty prototype which has 
| fashioned Europe. And every generation they must be- 
|come more powerful and more dangerous to the society 
| which is hostile tothem. Do you think that the quiet hum- 
| drum persecution of a decorous representative of an English 
| university can crush those who have successively baffled the 
| Pharaohs, Nebuchadnezzar, Rome, and the feudal ages? 
| The fact is you cannot destroy a pure race of the Caucasian 
|organization. It is a physiological fact; a simple law of 
| nature, which has beffled Egyptian and Assyrian kings, Ro. 
| man emperours, and Christian inquisitors. No penal laws, 
| no physical tortures, can effect that a superiour race should 
| be absorbed in an inferiour, or be destroyed by it. The 
mixed persecuting races disappear ; the pure persecuted race 
|remains. And at this moment, in spite of centuries, of tens 
| of centuries, of degradation, the Jewish mind exercises a 
vast influence on the affairs of Europe. 1 speak not of their 
laws, which you still obey ; of their literature, with which 
your minds are saturated; but of the living Hebrew in- 
tellect. 

‘“‘ You neverobserve agreat intellectual movement in Eu- 
rope in which the Jews do not greatly participate. The first 
Jesuits were Jews: that mysterious Russian Diplomacy 
which so alarms Western Europe is organized and princi- 
pally carried on by Jews; that mighty revolution which is 
|at this moment preparing in Germany, and which will be 
| in fact a second and greater Reformation, and of which s0 

little is as yet known in England, is entirely developing 
| under the auspices of Jews, who almost monopolize the pro- 
fessorial chairs of Germany. Neander, the founder of Spi- 
ritual Christianity, and who is Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Berlin, isa Jew. Benary, equally fa- 
mous, and in the same university, is a Jew. Webl, the 
| Arabic Professor of Heidleberg, is a Jew. Years ago, when 
| I was in Palestine, I met a German student who was accu 
| mulating materials for the History of Christianity, and stu- 
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dying the genius of the place ; a modest anc learn! man. 
It was Wehl ; then unknown, since become the first Arabic 
scholar of the day, and the author of the life of Mahomet. 
But for the German professors of this race, their name is 
Legion. I think there are more than ten at Berlin alone. 

“JT told you just now that I was going up to town to- 
morrow, because I always made it a rule to interpose when 
affairs of state were on the carpet. Otherwise, I never in- 
terfere. 
never alarmed, except when I am informed that the sove- 
reigns want treasure ; then I know that monarchs are se- 
rious. 

“A few years back we were applied to by Russia. Now 
there has been no friendship between the court of St. Peters. 
burg and my family. It has Dutch connections which have 
generally supplied it, and our representations in favour of 
the Polish Hebrews, a numerous race, but the most suffer- 
ing and degraded of all the tribes, has not been very agree- 
bie to the czar. However, circumstarices drew to an ap- 
proximation between the Romanoffs and the Sidonias. I 
resolved to go myself to St. Petersburg. I had, on my ar- 
rival, an interview with the Russian minister of finance, 
Count Cancrin; I beheld the son of a Lithuanian Jew. 
The loan was connected with the affairs of Spain; I re- 
solved on repairing to Spain from Russia. I travelled with. 
out intermission. I had an audience immediately on my 
arrival with the Spanish minister, Senor Mendizabel ; I be- 
held one like myself, the son of a Nuovo Christiano, a Jew 
of Arragon. In consequence of what transpired at Madrid, 
I went straight to Paris, to consult the president of the 
French Council; I beheld the son of a French Jew, a hero, 
an imperial marshal, and very properly so, for who should 
be military heroes if not those who worship the Lord of 
Hosts ?” 

“ And is Soult a Hebrew?” 

“ Yes, and several of the French marshals, and the most 
famous; Massena for example ; his real name was Manas. 
seh: but to my anecdote. ‘The consequence of our consul- 
tations was that some Northern power should be applied to 
ina friendly and meditative capacity. We fixed on Prussia, 
and the president of the Council made an application to the 
Prussian minister, who attended a few days after our con- 
ference. Count Arnim entered the cabinet, and I beheld a 
Prussian Jew. So you see, my dear Coningsby, that the 
world is governed by very different personages to what is 
imagined by those who are not behind the scenes.” 

“You startle, and deeply interest me.” 

“You must study physiology, my dear child. Pure races 


of Caucasus may be persecuted, but they cannot be de-|| 


spised, except by the brutal ignorance of some mongrel 
breed, that brandishes fagots and howls exterminations, but 
is itself exterminated without persecutions by that irresisti- 
ble law of nature which is fatal to curs.” 

“But I come also from Caucasus,” said Coningsby. 

“Verily ; and thank your Creator for such a destiny : and 
your race is sufficiently pure. You come from the shores 
of the Northern Sea, land of the blue eye, and the golden 
hair, and the frank brow; ’tis a famous breed, with whom 
we Arabs have contended long ; from whom we have much 
suffered ; but these Goths, and Saxons, and Normans, were 
doubtless great men.” 

“But so favoured by nature, why has not your race pro- 
duced great poets, great orators, great writers?” 

“Favoured by nature and by nature’s God we produced 
the lyre of David ; we gave you Isaiah and Ezekiel ; they are 
our Olynthians, our Phillippics. Favoured by nature we 
stil remain: but in exact proportion as we have been fa- 
voured by nature we have been persecuted by man. After 
a thousand struggles; after acts of heroic courage that 
Rome has never equalled ; deeds of divine patriotism that 
Athens, and Sparta, and Carthage have never excelled ; we 
have endured fifteen hundred years of supernatural slavery, 
uring which every device that can degrade or destroy man 
has been the destiny that we have sustained and baffled. 
The Hebrew child has entered adolescence only to learn 
that he was the Pariah of that ungrateful Europe that owes 
tohim the best part of its laws, a fine portion of its litera- 
ture, all its religion. Great poets require a public; we 
ave been content with the immortal melodies that we sung 
more than two thousand years ago by the waters of Baby- 


I hear of peace end war in newspapers, but I am! 


| affliction. Great orators are the creatures of popular as- 
| semblies ; we were permitted only by stealth to meet even 
jin our temples. And as for great writers the catalogue is 
| not blank. What are all the schoolmen, Aquinas himself, 
| to Maimonides ; and as for modern philosophy, all springs 
| from Spinoza. 
‘“ But the passionate and creative genius that is the near- 
est link to divinity, and which no human tyranny can de- 
| Stroy, though it can divert it; that should have stirred the 
|, hearts of nations by its inspired sympathy, or governed se- 
| nates by its burning eloquence, has found a medium for its 
expression, to which, in spite of your prejudices and your 
| evil passions, you have been obliged to bow. The ear, the 
| voice, the fancy teeming with combinations, the imagina- 
| tion fervent with picture and emotion, that came from Cau- 
|casus and which we have preserved unpolluted, have en- 
| dowed us with almost the exclusive privilege of Music; 
| that science of harmonious sounds which the ancients recog- 
| nized as most divine, and deified in the person of their most 
| beautiful creation. I speak not of the past, though were I 
|| to enter into the history of the lords of melody, you will find 
| it the annals of Hebrew genius. But at this moment even, 
|;musical Europe is ours. ‘There is not a company of sing- 
ers, not an orchestra in a single capital, that are not crowd- 
(ed with our children under the feigned names which they 
| adopt to conciliate the dark aversion which your posterity 
| will some day disclaim with shame and disgust. Almost 
| every great composer, skilled musician, almost every voice 
that ravishes you with its transporting strains, spring from 
| our tribes. The catalogue is too vast to enumerate ; too il- 
| lustrious to dwell for a moment on secondary names, how- 
;}ever eminent. Enough for us that the three great creative 
| minds to whose exquisite inventions all nations at this mo. 
; ment yield ; Rossini, Meyerbeer, Mendelsohn ; are of He- 
| brew race: and little do your men of fashion, your ‘ musca- 
dins’ of Paris, and your dandies of London, as they thrill 
| into raptures at the notes of a Pasta or a Grisi, little they 
| suspect that they are offering their homage to the sweet sing- 
|ers of Israel!” * # * # # # # 
It was the noon of the day on which Sidonia was to 
| leave the castle. The wind was high ; the vast white clouds 
|scudded over the blue heaven; the leaves yet green, and 
| tender branches snapped like glass, were whirled in eddies 
| from the trees; the grassy sward undulated like the ocean 
| with a thousand tints and shadows. From the window of 
| the music-room Lucretia Colonna gazed on the turbulent 
| Sky. , 
The heaven of her heart, too, was disturbed. 
| She turned from the agitated external world to ponder 
| over her inward emotion. She uttered a deep sigh. 
| Slowly she moved towards her harp; wildly, almost un- 
| consciously, she touched with one hand its strings, while 
| her eyes were fixed on the ground. An imperfect melody 
| resounded ; yet plaintive and passionate. It seemed to at- 
tract her soul. She raised her head, and then touching the 
| Strings with both her hands, she poured forth tones of deep, 
| yet thrilling power. 





“] am a stranger in the halls of a stranger ! 
| shall I flee ? 

“To the castle of my fathers in the green mountains ; to 
| the palace of my fathers in the ancient eity ? 

| “There is no flag on the castle of my fathers in the green 
| mountains; silent is the palace of my fathers in the ancient 


Ah! whither 


| city. 
H ae there no home for the homeless ; can the unloved never 
find love ? 

“Ah! thou fliest away. fleet cloud :—he will leave us swifter 
than thee! Alas! cutting wind, thy breath is not as cold as 


his heart! 
“ T ama stranger in the halls of the stranger! Ah! whither 


shall I flee !’’ 


The door of the music-room slowly opened. It was 
Sidonia. His hat was in his hand; he was evidently on 
the poiat of departure. 

“Those sounds assure me,” he said very calmly, but 
kindly, as he advanced, “that I might find you here, on 
which I scarcely counted, at so early an hour.” 

“ You are going, then ?” said the princess. 

“My carriage is at the door; the marquess has delayed 
me; I must be in London to-night. I conclude more 
abruptly than I could have wished one of the most agreeable 





lon and wept. They record our triumphs; they solace our 





visits 1 ever made ; and I hope you will permit me to ex- 
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press to you how much [ am indebted to you for a society | 
which those should deem themselves fortunate who can, || 
more frequently enjoy.” i] 
He held forth his hand ; she extended hers, cold as marble i 
which he bent over, but did not press to his lips. {| 
“Lord Monmouth talks of remaining here some time,” || 
he observed; ‘ but I suppose next year, if not this, we || 
shall all meet in some city of the earth.” 1 
Lucretia bowed, and Sidonia, with a graceful reverence, } 
withdrew. y 
The Princess Luerctia stood for some moments motion- || 
less ; a sound attracted her to the window ; she perceived || 
the equipage of Sidonia whirling along the winding roads || 
of the park. She watched it till it disappeared ; then || 
quitting the window, she threw herself into a chair and || 
buried her face in her shawl. | 
Tue following humorous sketch of the late ballet at || 
Niblo’s (dashed off for the Mirror) is the best specimen of |) 
“Ve . }! 

“ dangerous facility” that we have seen ina year or two. | 
Those who have witnessed the ballet will laugh well over | 
it. The author, Mr. Brougham, is one of those men ‘ good | 
at anything,” and we understand he is preparing some of 


his clevernesses for the Ladies’ Companion. 
THE REVOLT OF THE HAREM. 
AN IRREGULAR PARAPHRASE. 
[To be read in a hurry] 


You’. please to imagine a hairy-faced king ; 
In a favourite win } 
Of the gorgeous Alhambra, he’s rumina-ting. | 
An unusual thing, | 
By the way, in a monarch, and not orthodox—ke \ 
Should do all his thinking, en regle, by proxy. | 
Well ; or perhaps I had better say, Wells, | 
In action expressive, his misery tells. | 
His heart's fuil of woe, | 
His spirits are low. 
(Last night, there’s no doubt, if a body could know, | 
His majesty must have been how come you so.) H 
In the midst of his grief, | 
There comes a young chief, | 
A Moorish Adonis, or D’Orsay, in brief, H 
Of ducks oriental the sweetest of beaux, | 
In a pair of red stockings, without any toes. 
And ke slaps his chest, 
To the risk of bis vest ; ! 
(Whereat, I thought Mitchell iooked rather distrest.) | 
But it must be confest, 
The emotions that fill the young warrior's breast, {| 
Though no doubt interesting, can only be guessed. {| 
It, however, appeared | 
That no danger he feared. | 
In the Moorish militia he'd just volunteered, | 
And would go the entire for the man in the beard. 
Of course, such an offer was not to be slighted. 
The king quite delighted, 
To sit by his side, the young stranger invited, . 
And the hookah was (not, but it should have been,) lighted. 
But, to honour his guest, 
To a nondescript nigger his wish he expressed, 
That, dressed 
In their best, 
His connubial contingencies—that is to say, 
‘I'he corps de ballet— 
Should show their accomplishments, etcetera. 
So, Herr Korponay, 
{Who does the dark gentieman,) waddles away. 
n scampers “ the corps,” 
Some fifty, or more, 
And try to creep o’er 
The susceptible core 
Of his majesty’s heart, by well dusting the floor. 
But alas! he had oftentime seen them before ; 
And futile are all their endeavours to please— 
The sleepy old rascal does nothing but sneeze. 
He wants something new, 
So all they can do, 
Don’t prevent him from looking unregally blue. 
The king in his pet, 
Looked round on the set, 
Like a man who has just lost a sizeable bet ; 
When the whimsical nigger infers, “ don’t you fret, 
Here’s something recherche, you hav'n’t seen yet.” 
Up the king, and his volunteer visiter get, 








The gong gives a bang, 
And the leader a twang; 
And Korponay discovers Pauline Desjardin, 
To the wonder of Ishmael—Monsieur Martin. 
(N. B. those will rhyme if you once get the hang.) 
As you may suppose, 
His majesty glows, 
With love, from his beard to the tips of his toes ; 
And, foolishly goes 
On his knees to the lady, his flame to disclose— 
Just under the nose, 
Of her lover, whose feelings aint couleur de rose. 
fle looks * deadly night shade ;” dementedly throws 
His arms in the air, and in point of fact shows, 
That the friends are most hkely henceforth to be foes, 
But see what a pantomime lover can do! 
His soul’s wild emotion sinks into his shoe, 
And his griefs are expressed—in a grand pas de deur! 
The king looks on, while they caper about, 
Indicating without any manner of doubt, 
This officer stout 
Must be put to the rout, 
Or he'll cut his most excellent majesty out. 
He thinks for a minute or two, and then 
He calls tor some paper, some ink, and a pen. 
Te has a sick friend 
At Millikens Bend, 
And, thinks he, it’s a jolly long distance to send. 
This fellow shall start, 
Without even a cart, 
And if he’s back under a year he’!l be smart. 
Ishmael submissively touches his hat, 
But he smells a rat— 
He's not such a flat— 
For he knows what the wily old willin is at. 
“I'm off like a shot,” he infers to the king. 
But at the side wing 
He contrives to fling 
A look, that says plain, as “the Cinti” could sing, 
“Ill be dee’d if I’m going to do any such thing”. 
Supposing of course that the coast is clear, 
ithout any fear, 
The monarch expresses Pauline is a dear, 
Conducting himself in a manner so queer, 
That he must be the victim of love, or strong beer; 
And Korponay looks on, but he don’t interfere. 
But finding it vain 
Her affection to gain— 
She repulses his suit, with such thorough disdain— 
He orders the nigger 
To shorten her figure, 
By cutting her head off ; remarkable rigour— 
A summary knack, 
And better [ think, though not much, than the sack— 
At this critical juncture her lover comes back, 
Pitches into the black, 
And with curious facility routs the whole pack— 
What the * Tall son of York” would call “ clearing 
the track.” 
As a body might say, 
There's no end of dismay, 
For of course it cannot be expected, that they 
Could carry the day 
Against all the king's troops should it come to a fray; 
So suspecting there might be the devil to pay, 
They sagaciously setuled to run right away. 
But run they do not, 
And I'll tell you for what, 
If they did, the spectacle would all go to pot— 
And it really hasn’t too much of a plot — 
So just at this crisis the guards arrive 
With their king too, as hard as he can drive, h 
And you think they're both guing to be swallowed alive. 
But, not at all, 
His majesty warbles uncommonly small, 
And there comes at his call, 
In vestment and pall, 
A priest, for a super, remarkubly tall. 
As rigid as starch, 
He looks up to the arch, 
And blesses the crowd, to a very quick march. 


Now comes a desirable intermission, 

Where audience, and actor, and eke the musician 
‘Take up a position, 
And Niblo trére, 
Contributes his share, 

To keep up the spirits of every one there. 


Well, 
To go back to our mouton, the women rebel, 
For what cause, I don’t feel myselt bound to tell. 
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There's un evident mess, 
And they dance their distress, 
In what eloquent manuer. | leave you to guess, 
But to do sowething des- 
Perate, when they’re done bathing their actions express. 
The king’s militairy 
Arrives apropos, and of course a quandary 
Ensues, when a pretty, benevolent fairy, _ - 
(Most charmingly played, by our own charming “ Mary,”) 
Of an over-large milk jug uncommonly chary, | 
Appears. and down drops, 
One of Mitchell's best -* props,” 
Meaning the miik jug, and out of it pops 
A talisman rare, 
Like a green Windsor pear, 
And as speedy as light, 
It sets matiers all right 
And the feminine soldiers prepare for a fight. 
For the rest of the matter, how great their despair, 
When they lost the green pear, 
How, shamefully tempted, with presents most rare 
How the * Magic boquet,” 
(As the bills will say, 
Ill-using that u in a scandalous way,) 
Put an end to the riot, along with the play. 
How Zorah the slave, was the genius o! good, 
How the pugnactous Amazons camped in a wood, 
How they marched, and manceuvred, to show that they 
could, 
Must be seen to be thoroughly well understood. 
And when 
You've seen it all over and over again, 
You'll be lucky if you can unravel it then. J.B. 


MY LAST LOVE. 





Miss Catuertne Dickens was four feet eleven inches and | 
three eighths exactly, as the cotton speculators say. By a), 


careless observer she would have been considered five feet ; | 


but neither Tom Craper nor I were careless observers. We , 
had carefully observed not only the length and breadth of || 
of Miss Catherine Dickens, but also the state of health of | 


her dear uncle. 
of Miss Catherine Dickens, and our affections were in abey.- | 
ance, as the lawyers say ; dependant somewhat upon uncle | 
John’s prepossessions at the time of his death; which evenr, | 
by the way, uncle John unaccountably postponed. Of uncle | 
John we must say a word, for he was a nice man of busi- ! 
ness, looked well after his own interest, and of whom it was | 
often remarked, that a man must rise very early that got 
ahead of John de la Roque. 

What connection there was between early rising, and the 
way uncle John made money out of his friends and his 
enemies, was not very apparent; as uncle John never was 
a very early riser. On the contrary, he, like the immortal | 
Brinley, concocted his schemes upon his bed ; but, when he 
did rise, he was prepared for action. Uncle John, in the 
main, was a very honest man, in spite of his name, which 
many thought might be an inducement to depravity ; but 
these were ignorant persons, who did not know that names, 
like everything else, will become corrupted. There can be 
no doubt that, in the times of William the Conqueror, the | 
De la Roques were the De la Rogues, called so probably | 
from a peculiar redness in their faces, which is the more | 
likely, from the fact of their posterity being somewhat re. | 
markable in that way. They who have paid much attention 
to the history of the English nobility, (I don’t mean their | 
new-made aristocracy of the present day, but their ancient | 
Perey’s and such like,) they who have delighted them- | 


it 


| 
| 


| 
} 


‘ selves over Ormerod’s three folios of the nobility of Chester, 


know full well that names were things, and not mere empty | 
sound. ‘That to call a man little Juhn, up-John, or Long | 
Fellow, meant something, and that Bruns and Brans be- | 


cause they were brown, and not because they were bears. || 


Passing over, then, this matter of a name, which to the un. 
reflecting may appear of slight importance, we will return to 
uncle John, and his characteristics. Uncle John, then, we 


‘a beautiful and 


Now Tom and I were rivals for the favour H 


were remarking, wee in the m:in an honest wan, that is, if 
he cheated you, he always did it legally. No man could 
ever eccuse him, as he often said, of defrauding them of a 
‘penny—that is, contrary to the statute in such ceses mace 
jand provided. But although this was true, yet uncle John’s 
|reputation was by no means good. Yet what there was 
‘against him, ni body exactly could sav. There were a 
series of i piccadiglii, that gave the phase to his character, 
connection of 
voices, to use the language of Berkley’s minute philosopher, 


never-enough-admired 


uncle John was, consequently, a character of considerable 


interest. Indeed, to so great a height was this interest car- 


|| ried, that if he were to ask you, what’s the click, or say it 
{| was a fine day, you would consicer it necessary to look, be- 
| fure you replied in either of these particulars ; and yet peo- 


| ple did say, that looking at him was of but little use, rather 
| unsatisfactory, and that his countenance was by no means 
'a striking index of what was guing on within. Yet people 
would look at him. 

It is not to be denied, that uncle J hn had his peculiari- 
ties—that he was no crdinary man. Seldom was it that he 
| understood anything, where he himself was isterested, as 
| other people understood it. Seldom that he made a bar- 
| gain, without a subsequent disagreement; and very seldom 
that he bound himself by a written contract. But whenever 
such things did take place, they were ordinarily all on his 
| side. 


Contracts to sell, when he was the purchaser, but not 
|contracts to buy. In this way, it was hinted uncle John 
‘had made some part of his fortune, by getting contracts for 
the sale of land where he knew there might be objections 
to the title. 

Yet uncle John was a good man; that is, he went to 
{church regularly, was particularly loud in his responses, 
| especially after the commandments ; but nice observers pre- 
' tended to have remarked, that uncle John seemed to think, 
| that loving your neighbour as yourself was by no means part 

of the commandments, and should never be read after them. 
| But uncle John was no hypocrite, he did not pretend to be 
'a very pious man, only moderately so, as he used himself 
| to say, not “A. No 1;” referring, doubtless, to the mode of 
| estimation used in his insurance company. 

| Often would he remark to a few select friends, that he 
|had known a great many very religious on Sunday, who 
|took that mode of settling up, and wiping out the running 
| account of the week. 

| Uncle John always paid his debts, for the reason, 
| that he always had money to pay them; this, therefore, in 
|him, was a much less virtue than in those who borrow of 
' their friends for that purpose. We, therefore, do not insist 
| upon it, but hold it up as an example to those who, having 
‘taken advantage of the bankrupt law, smite upon their 
|pockets, and laugh in the faces of their poor creditors, 
| There was, however, one debt, notwithstanding his ordinary 
| punctuality, which uncle Juhn unreasonably deferred, and 
upon the payment of which he could think with no satis- 
faction—and that was, the debt of nature. 

He would often remark, that he could not enter into the 
feelings of those who were so fvolish as to commit suicide ; 
especially was his wonder raised, when the poor self-mur- 
derer had money. How a man, with money in his pocket, 
could meditate so monstrous a design, was an enigma to 
him. He thought death came quite soon enough, to the 
rich man, and denied the assertion, which an old friend of 
ours once made at Tivoli, (though not in our hearing,) that 
| ‘death knocks with equal step at the cottages of the poor, 
and the palaces of the great.” He affirmed, from a long ex- 
perience, that if a man set about building a splendid man. 
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sion, he very often found a different kind of mansion before 
he finished. Although he allowed there were some excep- 
tions, such as his friend Peter Chowder, who built a noble 
mansion from the proceeds of the blackberrying business on 
the coast of Brazil, and his plantations on a certain island ; 
and his other friend, Ginger Greene, who became rich on 
liberty, and the slaughter of women and children. Upon 


meat 


| John’s wealth. We, that is, the admirers of the Sale Cathe. e 


rine, thought differently. 

The most interesting of all the ceremonies with which 
| uncle John was associated, at length arrived. Those who 
| have never attended upon these important occasions know 





| little of the pleasant excitement they produce. The greet. 
| ings are very indefinite. You seem to say, ‘* My dear sir, 


this last, uncle John always became poetic. Though we | or madam, are we to be friends or enemies.” Miss Kate 
should do wrong to call him a poet, but still he would re- || Dickens’s mamma bowed gruffly to Mrs. Fitzgibbons, which 
peat, “ Hereditary landsmen, know ye not,” and would oc- || Mrs. Fitzgibbons did return in the same amiable manner; 


casionally pronounce the word, Mys-eye-long-eye. | 


It was a Sunday morning in June. The ripe grass waited | 
for the mower; and as the little yellow-birds picked the | 
seed from some taller spires, and rested partly on their wings 
and partly on the bending stalk, an occasional swallow 
would dart by them, without any apparent object except to 
show his swiftness. The little wren, who had awakened 
my sympathy from being repeatedly washed from the spout 
of the piazza, in which she had built her nest, had evidently 
contrived some mode to avert that calamity from her pos- 
terity, for she was now mounting to her nest with an enor- | 
mously large and not very pleasant-looking worm. The | 
twitter of delight with which she was welcomed by her | 
family had hardly ceased to vibrate on my ear, when Jacob | 
rushed out, and said that uncle John was dead. | 

Although I had expected it for the last ten years, yet it | 
struck me suddenly and painfully. He had his faults, yet’ 
there was some good about him—much like his riches, 
rather indefinite. He was dead—there was no doubt about | 
that—and I will not say that, if I could, I would have 
brought him to life again. But yet I was sad—very sad— 
although he left me nothing in his will. 





| 


There being, then, no doubt that uncle John was dead, | 
and not in a trance, as was at first suggested, the next thing | 
was to bury him; and, as the undertaker and sexton do| 
those things in their own way, and as the chief end attained | 
is simply to get our earthly tabernacle quietly laid up, we | 
say no more upon this, to some persons, unpleasant subject. | 
Though why a release from prison can be unpleasant, it is | 
hard to tell. The sigh for freedom, for enjoyment of life, | 


but press in our strongest embrace what keeps us from life, || 
and call life death, that is, annihilation, what should be | 


called the commencement of existence. But this is our 
folly—the effects of dimness of vision; when we shall 
awake to reality, we shall wonder at our illusion. 


It appears that the great end, or object, of inviting our | 
friends to our funeral, is, to give them a fair opportunity to | 
discuss our character; and perhaps this is a good way, as, 
we have it all over at once. Many who never joke in their | 
life, are full of jokes upon these occasions; and while, with 
a grave countenance, they hold converse in an under tone, | 
are solemnly witty or melancholy facetious. Ye who have 
a strong sense of the ludicrous, refrain your funerals, | 
although your love for them may be as strong as that pas- 
sion generally is in the country; and ye who have bad) 
characters, or what may apppear to you better, none at all, 
refrain from inviting your friends on that melancholy occa- 
sion. Permit not your relatives to commit so great indiscre- 
tion. Upon the present occasion, every one was wise upon 
what as yet no one knew anything; and that was the exact | 
amount of which, as the lawyers say, uncle John died seized ; | 
or, in plain English, how much he was worth when he was 
seized upon by death. There were not a few, too, who 
ventured to think, and some even did say, that uncle John 
was a fool, for spending his whole life solely to acquire 
wealth, but these, it must be remarked, were but a few, and 
who evidently could not possibly be benefited by uncle 





| which Mrs. Fitzgibbons had certainly a right to do, as there 
| had always been a feud in the family, owing to the third mar. 
|riage of her revered parent. The lovely Kate also did not 


“proto as lovely as usual, for her mouth, which always 


seemed as if she was going to speak, and kept you forever 

|in expectation, which by the way was all it did, (for she 
' but seldom spoke,) upon the present occasion looked still 
more speaking, and with the evident intention of saying 
something disagreeable—But she didn’t. 

The state of excitement was, perhaps, greater than usual 
on the present occasion, for most married gentlemen have 
children for heirs; but uncle John, being blessed with no 
such olive branches, was allowed to distibute his property 
| as he pleased, provided he went not contrary to the “re. 
| vised statutes.” 
| Notwithstanding uncle John had very properly divided 
| his property, and although he had left more than was ex- 
| pected, considering he was largely interested at one time 
| in the trust-’emjohnny and swindle-’emjemmys’ banking 
| company, of which the famous Mr. Felser was president, 
| (for he had let them into a secret, before they had an op- 
| portunity to disclose theirs to him,) yet each one of the heirs, 
devisees and legatees considered himself or herself, par- 
| ticularly aggrieved, because uncle John had so unwillingly 
distributed his estate. In Mrs. Fitzgibbons this was not so 
| much to be wondered at, for Mrs. Fitzgibbons had _ passed 
;more of her summers at uncle John’s country residence, 
which disinterested sacrifice of time and society Mrs. Fitz- 
gibbons thought should have been more liberally rewarded 
—throwing out of consideration entirely the diurnal kisses 
which the amiable Misses Fitzgibbons’s daughters had be. 
stowed upon their dear uncle. Perhaps it may be necessa- 
ry to remark in this place, that Mrs. Fitzgibbons was a very 
intellectual lady. Somewhat versed in German authors, 
particularly in their names, did pronounce Goethe and 
Schlegel, with a true German accent, and did know by 
heart the last line of Kennst du das land, and would repeat 
to herself, as if soliloquizing, with slight action, but great 
emphasis, the last line of the first stanza, ‘‘ Dahin, Dahin, 
mocht ich mit dir, o mein Geliebter, zichn.” 











This knowledge on the part of Mrs. Fitzgibbons may, 
perhaps, be accounted for from the fact, that Mrs. Fitzgib- 
bons had actually been not only in France but also in 
Germany. From her own account of her sayings and 
doings, and other things more particularly interesting to 
Mrs. Fitzgibbons, it would appear as if Mrs. Fitzgibbons 
had actually been in the presence of the great Schlegel, one 
of the brightest minds of all Germany, as she invariably 
called him; had actually seen him in his great arm-chair, 
at Munich, before he acceded to the earnest entreaties of 
the king of Prussia, and took that other great arm-chair in 
the university of Berlin, for the special defence of the Chris- 
tian religion. Though there was a slight doubt in the minds 
of those less informed, however, than Mrs. Fitzgibbons, 
whether Schlegel were quite orthodox. Be this latter con- 
sideration as it may, Schlegel’s works, I mean his transla- 





tions, were ever in the hands of Mrs. Fitzgibbons; though 
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neat eneehh of the original, or even of the translation, Mrs. | it, I say, that is, everybody who had a right to know it, who 
Fitzgibbons ever did read, was a matter of doubt, even to | was anybody, and who was intimate in the Dickens family. 
her friends. | I never was fond of perfumes ; I detest musk, it makes 

Some persons did say, but they were her enemies— |, me faint ; mille fleurs, and all other fleurs except au naturel, 
doubtless envious persons—that if Mrs. Fitzgibbons did read, || I abominate ; but the perfumes which the angels delight to 
she must, at the same time, have ceased thinking, for she | inhale, as they bend them o’er the couch of childhood, and 
had entirely overlooked certain trite remarks which, like | kiss the lip from whence that perfume arises, pure as the 
German poetry, had lost their force by being translated into, spirit within. Ye gods, I like that. But Miss Catherine 
plain English; and certain unproved and unprovable pro. | Dickens’s mamma had gotten past angel visits, that is, as 
positions, which, owing to the great weight of character of him | far as I know ; and do know, that the atta which the angels 
who uttered them, it was unnecesary to encumber with a i delighted to inhale from her lips had long since ceased to be 
regular train of reasoning, and which are received, perhaps, i inhaled by mortals ; not even a cat “ ever seen near her 
by all iniellectual Mrs. Fitzgibbons’s, as a second revelation. lips, under suspicious circumstances. Now courting a deaf 

None of the other parties having such evidently strong, woman, who opened her mouth and did not as she should 
claims upon uncle John, we will be silent as it regards their) have done in such a state of things, talk through her nose, 
merit and proceed at once to the only subject of interest in , was no trifling affair, especially be it remembered, without 
this whole affair, the interest which Miss Catherine Dickens | a smelling-bottle, vinaigrette, I should have said. Every- 


might have in her departed uncle’s estate, whatever that 
interest might be. The long and short of it, then, was, 
that amongst other nephews and nieces, and others that 
were not nephews or nieces, uncle John had divided and 
subdivided his property in such a manner, that Miss Cathe- 
rine Dickens’s share amounted to one-fifth of two hundred 


body don’t know, how should they, that talking without 


‘| teeth is nearly as bad as eating without them; a certain 


, kind of munching operation, in which the lips do double 
duty. Miss Catherine Dickens’s mamma was always afraid 
you would talk too loud, and, therefore, put her ear close to 

| your mouth, so that you were discoursing to the back of 


thousand dollars, after deducting certain legacies, and as I | her head, or to the back of the sofa upon which she sat. 
never was good at calculation, I leave each one to satisfy | For the rest, it was about as pleasant-looking at the back of 
himself or herself at their leisure, how much exactly was | the sofa as at the back of her ladyship’s head. If she had 
Miss Dickens’s share. I do believe, Tom had made the | sat upon a chair, there would have been some sense in it, 
calculation, for he was missing an entire day, after the will || but she was forever sitting on the sofa. Now if she had sat 
was known; and further, he acknowledged he had had a on a chair, as a sensible deaf woman always does, there 
headache, which everybody knows, figures will produce. | would have been a chance to have got in the rear, and had 
As we have before related, Miss Catherine Dickens had || a clear field for your vision; but no, Miss Catherine Dick- 
amamma—an unfortunate circumstance—for Miss Cathe- | ens’s mamma had gotten tired of cheres in her childhood, 
rine Dickens’s mamma had more to say for herself than and had now taken to sofas, and sofees it was; and so you 
Miss Catherine Dickens. Now I don’t mind courting the were obliged to forego the relief of knowing how and with 
daughters, indeed, this comes nataral enough, but I never, whom the daughter was amusing herself, while you were 
could work myself up to courting the mamma. It’s plainly, talking with the mamma; for it looked very odd, to say the 
contrary to nature, and I feel about as awkward in it as the || least, to be turning round every few minutes, when you are 
wheel-horse does on the lead. I’m either shying out, or || standing with your back to tie company. 
running against something or somebody. But no matter, | Miss Catherine Dickens’s mamma was very fond of sleigh- 
Miss Catherine Dickens’s mamma was to be courted, or; ing ; so she said, and so people thought—at least those who 
rather Mis Kate was to be courted through her mamma; | knew how many rides she took. Certain nameless excres- 
and, as in courting Miss Catherine Dickens’s mamma, it | cences which she had upon her feet, doubtless accounted 
was absolutely out of the question to sit on the opposite side | for her fondness in this particular. Persons in whom the 
of the room, inasmuch as I always had a great dislike to, perceptive faculties may be weak, or entirely wanting, may 
public speaking ; taking all these things into consideration, /not at first perceive the connection between these and 
it must be evident that it was necessary to come to close | sleigh-riding ; but there are people who evidently have no 
quarters. ! music in their souls, and are fit only for deeds of stratagem 
Miss Catherine Dickens’s mamma never looked into| and spoil. We, that is, we of the right sort, know full well 
shop-windows, and never read advertisements in the news- , that a man’s, or rather woman’s, feelings are kept by them 
papers. So she told me, and I believe it. How could she! || in the right place, and that ladies who are troubled with 
Wasn’t there ** Oris tooth-powder,” in big letters, and |, them are always of an ardent temperament. Cold feet are 
“Chlorine tooth-wash, warranted genuine,” and wouldn't | , (set that down;) so the German doctor told me, and 
she have bought them ! | I believe it; anyhow, but I pledge myself her feet never did 
Ispeak not of the colour of Miss Catherine Dickens's || get cold. Ride, ride, ride ; why she’d ride all day and all night; 
mamma’s teeth, for Miss Catherine Dickens’s mamma had || indeed nothing would have contented her this side the ride 
no teeth to colour. Facts are facts; sorry I am to say it, || the fair Leonora took behind her dead bridegroom, and im- 
but the truth must be told. True, Miss Catharine Dickens’s || mer weiter hop, hop, hop, gings fort in sausendem gallop. 
mamma had a set of teeth. True, (to copy the style of the |; Whiz! how they go; I think I see ’em. And this reminds 





illustrious Alison,) in the eye of the law those teeth belong- 
ed to Miss Catherine Dickens’s mamma, though they once 
belonged to the head of a Hessian. True, those teeth had 
been paid for ; but, notwithstanding this, we must say, that 
she had no teeth, that is, in her head. What she had else- 
where is a matter of no importance with the public. Every- 
body knows she wore teeth at the governor’s party, that is, 
until they became loose, when she discreetly put them into 








her pocket before she swallowed them; everybody knows 


ine of that ride, that fatal ride, fatal to my prospects of pos- 
sessing the charming Catherine, and consequently fatal to 
my interest, in the two hundred thousand, after deducting 
the legacies. Everybody who knew Miss Catherine Dick- 
ens’s mamma knew also that she had a nose, and that her 
position in regard to that organ was not dissimilar to that 
of Miss Polinia, one of the nine, of that musical family, 
which Mrs. Mnemosyne is said to have brought up ; the only 
difference being that Miss Polinia’s finger is directed to- 
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wards her mouth. If we were to say that this m nr ber of 
Mrs. Dickens was flexible, we should, perhaps, be saying 


nothing but the truth, and what might readily be accounted || 


for; if we were to say that it was indented, we should still, 
perhaps, be telling the truth, but not be so able to account 
for it. Nothing, indeed, seemed a better solution for the 
mystery than that the small-pox had confined its ravages to 
their member. 

My evil stars had so ordained that I should ask Miss 
Catherine Dickens and her mamma to ride. The snow was 





somewhat in hills, somewhat in a dancing condition; and! 
we had a young Irish gentleman to drive, one very lately | 
over, and who always affirmed that driving, upon his sowl,| 
was a very different thing in this country from what it wes! 
in ouid Ireland. He did believe, upon his sowl de did, that, 


the horses were not jist sich horses as the Irish, “ intirely.” | 


However this may be, ove thing is very certain, that we 
jumped and skipped from one hillock to another in a very 
surprising way. It was in one of these bounds that, in tak. 
iag my handkerchief from my pocket, my arm passed over 
the back of the seat, and at the same time the old lady re- 
ceived an impetus forward which brought her nose, her un-| 
fortunate nose, in contact with the point of my elbow. She 
did not shriek; no, she moaned! ’Twas more sublime 
than a shriek, more penetrating. 

Her nose was to cold to appreciate at first the full effect 
of the concussion ; but, as the tingling developed itself, her 
sensati: ns appeared to become more exquisite. 

Miss Catherine Dickens was in a pensive mood, perhaps | 
she was thinking of me. Whatever she was thinking of, | 
one thing is certain, and that is, she saw nothing. When, | 
therefore, the old lady sent forth an ugh! ugh! it was! 
evident that the mamma and I were the only ones in the 
secret. 

“ Mother! mother! what's the matter with you? Ugh!) 
ugh ! ugh! by George ! (which, doubtless, was the name of| 
her departed husband.) What’s the matter? Ugh! ugh!” 

And Mrs. Dickens stamped her foot on the bottom of the 
sleigh, as much as to say that her sensations were too keen 
for conversation. 

“Ob my, she’s getting a fit!” says Miss Catherine 
Dickens. 

This annunciation may have had a soothing effect upon 
the mamma, but it had quite a contrary one upon me. I 
had heard cf being tickled to death, and this idea of the fit 
liked to have been the death of me. I bit my thumb nearly 
off, came near being thrown out of the sleigh, and was only 
brought to by an extra concussion of my legs against the 
seat. Nobody saw me laugh, but it was always believed 
by Miss Catherine Dickens and her mamma that I did laugh. 
Indeed there were some suspicions, on the part of Miss 
Catherine Dickens’s mamma’s enemies, that I had done it 
on purpose ; but this I solemnly deny, it was purely an 
accident. 

After this dire event, neither Miss C. Dickens nor Miss 
C. Dickens’s mamina, ever rode with me again. Indeed I 
might as well own it, I feel discouraged after this trying 
affair, much like a man who may have trod on the toes of 
some angel, who, perchance, may have been among the 
afflicted. True, Miss Catherine Dickens did tell me once 
or twice that she did hate old bachelors, that she did wish 
I would get married, and that I had been in every state of 
the union but one; but, notwithstanding all this, that unfor- 
tunate tap was ever in my mind, and, for the life of me, I 
could think of nothing else. Whenever I felt like making 
love again, instead of having in my mind her angelic 











form, I always saw in my visions a very respectable nose, 


— a _.____) 


emerging, it is true, from rather a hazy atmosphere, but pos. 
sessing an apparent warmth and vitality, that set you a | 


ease as to what it was. In fine, Miss Dickens’s mamma's 
nose having become such a distressing object to my to 


easily excited sensibilities, reminding, whenever I see it, of 


I 


that truly unfortunate period of my existence, when the tide | 


| in my affairs so rapidly receded, I have concluded to tum 


my attention to the elder of the Misses Fitzgibbons ; and 
put learning and love in the same category, as she eloquent. 
ly remarked to her mamma the other day at the close of 
an intellectual conversation. 


MUSICAL. 


WE have always regarded C. E. Horn as one of the 
most remarkable and gifted devotees of the musical art, 
His compositions are distinguished no less for their freshness 
and beauty,. than for their extraordinary sweetness and 
originality. Just before his departure for England, he played 
and sung to us a touching little melody—arranged to some 
charming words by Mrs. Crawford—with so much taste, 
delicacy, refinement and feeling, as to impress it upon 
our memory for ever. We would go far to hear that deli. 
cious song again. All the compositions of Mr. Horn pos. 
sess the same adhesive quality. Once heard they are never 
forgotten, and this, we take it, is the strongest evidence of 
true genius. Mr. Horn is at present in London, where he 
is making a sensation, and, we hope, (for he deserves it,) a 
fortune, by his ‘* musical lectures.” The Times, (and in 
deed, the English press generally,) speaks of them, as most 
successful and attractive performances. We make room 
for the remarks of the Morning Chronicle, (high authority 
in these cases,) which will be read with much interest on 
this side of the water, where Mr. Horn always was, and 
ever will be, a universal favourite, in private as well as in 
public life: 


“On Saturday evening Mr. C. E. Horn gave a concert at 
the Royal Polytechnic Institution, which was of an interest. 
ing kind, and attended with great succcss. It was in two 
parts: the first consisted of ‘ Musical Illustrations of Shaks. 
peare,’ and was the commencement of a series which is to 
be continued. It was founded on the ‘ Seven Ages ;” each 
of the ages, as described by Shakspeare, being made the 
subject of a song, the words of which are written by My. 
Soane, and the music is composed by Mr. Horn. The 
verses are exceedingly beautiful; and the melodies are in 
the elegant and expressive style for which Mr. Horn has 
been long distinguished. ‘The first, ‘ The Cradle song, is 
a mother’s address to her sleeping infant. The second, 
* The School-boy,’ is (in Gray’s words) ‘ redolent of joy and 
youth.” The next is a sweet and graceful love-song. ‘ The 
Soldier’ is a martial strain; and ‘ The Justice’ is a jolly dit- 
ty, in the true old English style. Perhaps the finest of them 
all, though the subject is by far the most difficult, is the last 
—‘ The old, old man’—it is full of beauty, and deeply pa- 
thetic. The melancholy impression which would have been 
left by this termination of the subject was judiciously soft- 
ened by the addition of a fine choral hymn on the subject 
of man’s immortality. Taken as a whole, as well as in its 
parts, ‘ The Seven Ages’ is a work of high class, both as 
poetry and as music. The airs were sung by Mr. Hom 
himself, Mrs. Horn, (a charming vocalist,) Mr. C. Horn, jun, 
who is a worthy pupil of his father, Mr. Handel Gear, Mr 
Ransford, and Master Macdermott, a remarkably clever boy. 


Mr. Horn’s masterly pianoforte accompaniment was enrich: 


ed by the addition of parts for two violins, tenor violoncello, 
double bass, flute and horns, forming a very charming little 
orchestra. 

“The second part of the concert consisted of songs, duets, 
trios, and glees, selected from different manuscripts a 
published compositions of Mr. Horn, which had never before 
been performed in public. In addition to the singers al- 
ready mentioned, Mrs. T. H. Severn, the Misses Williams, 
and Mr. Machin, appeared in this part of the concert. The 
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pieces were, without exception, excellent compositions, and || 
tacceulugiy Well SWug. ue giee for five voices, * What 
maketh music,’ is a fine piece of vocal harmony, and re- |; 
minded us of the concerted music which used to delight the 
public in some of Mr. Horn’s dramatic pieces. The * Fairy’s 
flight, a light and graceful cavatina, was charmingly sun: 
by Mrs. Horn, and enthusiastically encored. The airs se 
lected from Mr. Horn’s oratorio of Satan, were a satisfa 
tory specimen of his powers in that lofty and arduous branc 
of the art. Their effect, however, was lessened by the wa | 
of the words, in the programme, unfortunately containi: 
only the words of the Seven Ages. ; 

“As an English composer, Mr, Horn is of the highest 
class, He belongs toa school immeacrreh! superiour to 
that which is now in vogue ; in vogue, that is to say, among 
the English artists, but certainly not with the English pub- 
lic; fur we have often been compelled to say that our pre. 
sent race of composers (speaking generally) have contrived 
to alienate the public from music of English birth by the 
mongrel Italian, German, French, but wholly un-English 
style, which they have adopted. Mr. Horn’s music is flow- 
ing, graceful, melodious, and masterly in its harmony and | 
construction, qualities for which he is certainly much in- | 
debted to the study of the great foreign masters; but it is || 
always natural, unaffected, and English. Hence its dura- |. 
ble popularity ; for, though no longer heard in theatres and | 
concert-rooms, it still helds (and will long hold) its place in | 
those dumestic and social circles where elegant English | 
music is a favourite pastime. Malibran used to delight in| 
singing Horn’s ballads, and many of our readers may still | 
remember the pleasure with which they were received. ) 

“The spacious theatre of the Institution, on Saturday ;, 
evening, was crowded in every part; and, from the warmth | 
of the applause bestuwed upon the songs, we have no doubt | 
(presuming that they will be published) that they will be. || 
come exccedingly popular.” 





In addition to the above from the Chronicle, we quote 
the following from the Times, which proves conclusively |, 
that the talents of this gifted maestro are properly appreci- |, 
ated abroad: 


“Tne Emprrour oF Russta—This illustrious individual 
having ascertained that, a short time previous to his arrival, || 
lectures on the music of Russia had been delivered by Mr. |! 
Horn, expressed a wish to see the justly celebrated professor. | 
Mr. Horn shortly afterwards had the honour of being pre- | 
sented to the autocrat by Baron , and, after some very || 
complimentary remarks, received from the hands cf the !! 
Emperour a gold snuff-box, with the enamelled portrait of | 
the august donor, richly set in brillants. Mr. Horn, after | 
profuse thanks for his liberal present, returned home and || 
composed a hymn, the text of which had been kindly 
supplied by Mr. Milnes, M.P., which, as a proof of his gra- 
tiude and an example of the unequalled expedition of our 
artist, he presented the same evening to the Emperour, 
whom he happened to meet in Regent-street, where the 
illustrious stranger, amidst the fatiguing task of representa. 
tion, contrived to spend a few, as he imagined, unobserved 
moments, in the encouragement-of native industry. 





CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


Reavers of newspapers are constantly being shocked || 
with the unnatural! conduct of parents towards their children. 
Some are detected in locking them up and balf-stary- 
ing them; others tax them beyond their strength, and | 
Scourge them dreadfully for not bearing it; others take 
horrible dislikes to their children, and vex and torture them 
i every way they can think of, short of subjecting them. 
selves to the gallows. In most cases the tyranny is of long 
duration before it is exposed. A whole neighbourhood are | 
saddened by the cries of the poor victim, till they are obliged | 
to raise up in self-defence and bring the criminal to justice. 
By this we may judge how many miseries are taking place | 
of which people have no suspicion; how many wretches 
have crimes of this sort, to account for the evil in their} 
looks ; and how many others, more criminal because more || 
lying, go about in decent repute, while some oppressed and || 
feeble relative, awfully patient, is awaiting in solitude the | 
horrour of the returning knock at the door. I 


| 


It is alleged by offenders of this description, that the’ 


| forgetting these very “ aggravating” parents. 
| thein as something infernal, and forget that they, as well as 


iglass, what sort of beings they would beecme. 


{doomed to be one of them.” 


children are vicious and provoking; that their conduct is 


‘very “* aggravating,” as the phrase is; and that * nothing 


can mend them but blows,”—which neverdo. But whence 


; come the faults of children? and how were they suflered 
|to grow to such a height ? 
/monsters of unpaternity,—parents are apt to demand a 
| great many virtues in their children, which they do not 


Really,—setting aside these 


themselves possess. The child, on the mere strength of 
their will, and without any of their experience, is expected 
to have good sense, good temper, and Heaven knows how 
many other good qualities; while the parents perhaps, 
notwithstanding all the lessons they have received from 
time and trouble, have little or nothing of any of them. 
Above all, they forget that, in originating the bodies of 
their children, they originate their minds and temperaments ; 


| that a child is but a continuation of his father and mother, 


or their fathers and mothers, and kindred ; that it is further 
modified and made what it is by education and bringing 
up; and that on all these accounts the parents have no 
excuse for abusing and tormenting it; unless with equal 
wisdom and a glorious impartiality they should abuse and 
torment themselves in like manner,—scourge their own 
flesh, and condemn themselves to a crust and a black hole. 
If a father were to give his own sore legs a good flogging 
for inheriting ill-humours from his ancestors, he might with 
some show of reason proceed to punish the continuation of 
them in those of his child. If a cruel mother got into a 
handsome tub of cold water of a winter morning, and edified 
the neighbours with the just and retributive shrieks which 
she thence poured forth for a couple of hours, crying out to 
her deceased “* mammy” that she would be a good elderly 
woman in future, and not a scold and a reprobate, then she 
might, like a proper mad woman, (forshe is but an improper 
one now,) put her child into the tub after her, and make it 
shriek out ** mammy” in its turn. 

But let us do justice to all one’s fellow-creatures, not 
To regard 


their children, have become what they are from cireum- 
stances over which they had no contrcl, is to fall into their 
own errour, aid forget our common humanity. We believe 
that the very worst of these domestic tvrants (and it is an 
awful lesson for the best of them) would have been shceked 
in early life, if they could have been shown, in a magic 
f Suppose 
one of them a young man, blooming with health, and not 
ill-natured, but subject to fits of sulkiress or passion, ard not 
very wise; and suppose that in this glass he sees an old ill- 
looking fellow, scowling, violent, outrageous, tormenting 
with a bloody scourge bis own child, who is meagre, squalid, 
and half-staryved,—** Good Gud!” he would ery. “can that 
be myself? Can that be my arm, and my face? And that 
my own poor little child? There are devils then, and I am 
And the tears would pour 
into his cyes. No: not so, pvor wretch: thou art no devil, 
—there is no such thing as devilishyess or pure malice for 
its own sake; the very cruellcst actions are committed to 


_relieve the cravings of the perpetrator’s want of excitement, 
‘nore than to hurt another. 


But though no devil, you are 
very ignorant, and are not aware of your ignorance. The 
energies of the universe, being on a great scale, are liable, 
in their progress from worse to better, to great roughness in 
the working, and appalling sounds of discord. The wiser 
you become, the more you diminish this jarring, and tend 
tu produce that amelioration. Learn this, and be neither 
appalled nor appalling ; or if your reflections do not travel 
so far, and you are in no danger cf continuing your evil 
course by the subtle desperations of superstition, be content 
to know, that nobody ill-treats ancther who is satisfied with 
his own conduct. If the case were otherwise, it would be 
worse; for you would not have the excuse, even of a ne. 
cessity fur relieving your own sensations. But it never is 
so, sophisticate about it as you may. The very pains you 
take to reconcile yourself to yourself, may show you how 
much need you have of doing so. It is nothing else which 
makes the silliest little child sulky ; and the same folly 
makes the grown man a tyrant. When you begin to jlf- 
treat your child, you begin to punish in him your own faults; 
and you most likely do nothing but beat them in upon bim 
with every strcke of the scourge: for why should he be 
wiser than you? Why should he be able to throw off the ill- 
humours of which your greater energies cannot get rid? 
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These thoughts we address to those who are worthy of | 


them ; and who, not being tyrants, may yet become such, 
for want of reflection. Vulgar offenders can be mended 
only with the whole progress of society, and the advance- 
ment of education. There is one thing we must not omit 
to say, which is, that the best parents are apt to expect too 
much of their children, and to forget how much errour they 
may have committed in the course of bringing them up. 
Nobody is in fault, in a criminal sense. Children have 
their excuses, and parents have their excuses; but the 
wiser any of us become, the less we exact from others, and 
the more we do to deserve their regard. The great art of 
being a good parent consists in setting a good example, and 
in maintaining that union of dispassionate firmness with ha- 
bitual good-humour, which a child never thinks of treating 
with disrespect. 


~~ 








We thought to have said a great deal, in this number of 
the Mirror, of the impression made upon us by the compo- 
sitions and other anniversary exercises of the RutGErs 
Femate Instrrure—a report of which was given with 
our last number. We were requested to officiate upon the 
committees fur selecting prizes for composition, and we 
were wholly taken by surprise with the vigour of thought 
and mental discipline shown in the productions of young 
ladies under fourteen years of age! We know that females 
generally are earlier matured in mental powers; but there 
was much here that was peculiar, and evidently owing to the 
system of education. The Rutgers Institute is a subject of 
great and reasonable pride to its trustees and friends, and in 
our opinion is conducted with wonderful skill, tact, propriety 
and industry. We shall find room to refer to this subject 
again. 


THE CABINET. 


Ten o'clock, Monday morning. Enter Brigadier, just down 
by the morning boat. 

Com.—The town’s bad morning to you, General! How 
does it smell in the country ? 

Brig—Smells well, mi-boy !— 

“ balsamic cups 
To wheezing lungs medicinal—” 
Any news? 

Com.—The depravity of wanting “news,” with your 
lungs full of the balm of buttercups and new hay! Shut up 
the avenues to your fountain of life, my dear Brigadier, and 
keep wholesome! The town’s poisonous! The very news 
is bricky and guttery! Oh the injustice of this planet!— 
that he who is wealthier should be healthier—that he who 
has a third more money in the bank should have access to 
a third more nitrogen, breathing a purer atmosphere, by 
having the means to get at it! General? 

Brig.—What, mi-boy? 

Com.—lI pine for the sea-side! 

Brig—Read us what you have been writing this morn- 
ing. What pink billet-doux is that? 

Com.—A lady’s, who is distressed with the belief that 
Bulwer is travelling in this country incog, and wishes to be 
presented to him. 

Brig.—And you have answered the note ? 

Com.—Listen :— 

We assure the fair incognita of the perfumed note, that 
Sir Lytton Bulwer shall not pass through New-York, if we 
can help it, without “ receiving the homage” she is so anx- 
We promise, on the honour of 
By the 


ious to “lay at his feet.” 
a Mirror, to advise her of his earliest apparition. 


way, he is rather a spoilt youth, and if the lady chance to 
be anything short of magnificent she had better “ lay her 
homage” by eccalebeion, and send it to him, “ boned and 





potted.” His favourite style is the Zenobian—sumptuous, 
and Oriental. 

Brig.—A little “ beyond our bailiwick,” but no matter, 
What is that next paragraph? 

Com.—A deprecator. You shall hear :— 

Com.—( Reads.) 


The “ unkindest cut of all” has arrived to us with this 
morning’s “ Picayune !” Why, Kendall, ** mi-boy, mi-dear. 
| boy,” (as the Brigadier says,) we thought you knew the 
| grain and texture of our complexion to an infallible nicety! 
|Is this like us :— 





| Roor or Diz.—There is no hole so narrow or dirty that 
/a pig will not squeeze through, squealing vociferously all the 
| while, to secure a mouthful of corn from the public crib, 
|| No animal makes so loud a noise at a trivial mishap, and 
||none gets over it so quickly, and goes off so quietly, asa 
'pig. Obstinate and perverse, they are possessed of a specics 
| of laconic brevity, in which they have the advantage of pub. 
\lic men, and editors who write long articles. A pig’s whole 
life is a farce, and ends by being hung up by the heels, with 
a stick in his mouth, subject to the orders of the kitchen 
cabinet; a melancholy resemblance to the fate, in our day, 
of some distinguished politicians.—[ Willis.] 


There are more “ Willises” who write. we very well 
know ; but as we are the only one who has written so long 
as to have shed his initials, it is scarce fair to put the bald 
name after what is not ours. We have seen this paragraph 
floating about mis-ticketed for the last month or two, but 
presumed that no editor who knew our hand, (and Kendall 
knows the feel of it,) would give it scissors except to con- 
tradict it. 


Brig.—Don’t quote my little endearment too often, “ mi- 
boy!” And as to Kendall, he’s lying on his back on the 
shore of Lake Pontchartrain, or in some cooley place than 
New-Orleans. He didn’t doit! What’s that poetry? 

Com.—Something very good—two pieces by Mackellar 
—the printer-poct. I like him. Let me read you what he 
has sent us. They are in strong contrast :— 

Com.—( Reads.) 

SISTER LOUISE! 


Louise! my heart is very sore for thee! 

My sister—oh my lovely sister dead ! 
Thy voice no more shall sweetly sound to me, 
Thy pleasant face no more mine eyes shall see, 
Until my soul to heaven hath also fled. 


Louise ! thy husband to a southern clime 
With happy heart his precious burden bare ; 
There, wife and mother, thou didst bide thy time, 
Till o'er thy early bier the funeral chime 
Proclaim’d the northern flower had wilted there. 





Louise! they say thy death from pain was free, 
And still and gentle as the setting day ; 

The grace of Heaven caused every fear to flee,— 

To weeping friends thou speakedst pleasantly, 

“T shall be better soon!” and pass’d away. 


Louise! I thought not, when I press’d to thine 
My lips, that single kiss the last should be : 

Had I so dreamt, what anguish had been mine !— 

Thy parting looks I’ve set in memory’s shrine, 
And oh! my heart is very sore for thee ? 


Brig.—Aflectionate and sweet !—Let us hear the other! 
Com.—( Reads.) 


TO A TROUBLESOME FLY. 


What! here again, indomitable pest ' 
Thou plagu’st me like a supernatural sprite ; 
Thou makest me the buit of all thy spite, 
And bitest me, and buzzest as in jest. ’ 
Ten times I've closed my heavy lids in vain 
This early morn to court an hour of sleep; 
For thou —tormentor !—constantly dost keep : 
Thy whizzing tones resounding through my brain, 
Or lightest on my sens’tive nose, and there : 
{| ‘Thou trimm’st thy wings and shak’st thy legs of hair: 
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brain, 


of hair: 





Ten times I’ve raised my hand in haste to smite, 
Bot thou art off; and ere | lay my head 
And fold mine arms in quiet on my bed, 





Thou com’st again—I feel thy tickling bite. \ 


As uncle Toby says, “ the world is wide 
Enough for thee and me.” Then go, I pray, 
And through this world do take some other way, 
And Jet us travel no more side by side. 
Go—live among the flowers—go anywhere ; | 
Or to the empty sugar-hogshead go, 
That standeth at the grocer’s store below ; 
Go suit thy taste with anything that’s there. | 
There's his molasses-measure ; there’s his cheese, } 
And ham and herring :—What! will nothing please? | 
Presumptuous thing! then die! But no! I'll smite 
Thee not; for thou, perchance, art young in days, | 
And rather green as yet in this world’s ways ; } 
So live and suffer—age will set thee right. | 
| 


Brig. —And the man who could write these two clever | 
things is a journeyman-printer? 


Com.—A man of genius, with a heart as tender as a wo- ! 
man’s, who would have been effeminate from over-delicacy || 


of construction, but for the masculine necessity of getting a | 
livelihood. Coleridge said, by fhe way, that there was al- | 
ways something feminine both in the features and character | 
of a poet. 


man-ous, true enough! How’s mine? 

Com.—Male as a cartouch-box! But, my dear sodger, 
you needn’t trust your own mouth for evidence of your ge- 
nius! Trust mine! 


“Fre the worm pierce your winding-sheet—ere spiders 
Weave a thi curtain for your epitaph,” 





{ 
1} 


_ ter. 


| any notice! 


| “tot,” from cover to cover. 


cisms boiled down with fi d watching. 
Brig —(Thoughtfully)—Um—Well, your mouth is wo- || ‘ ee a ee 


Brig.—, Reading.) 


'* Messrs. Morris AND WILLIS. 


*** « Now, gentlemen, you advertise the Mirror for sixpence. 
This may be cheap, probably is; but as 1 is your own price, 
you have no business togrumble. ‘This Mirror, so advertised, 
consists of a certain number of printed sheets of reading mat- 
Now, what right have you to come trenching and crank- 
ing in on these particular sheets with advertisements? An- 
swer me that? Look at to-day’s Mirror! he whole of the 
last page and part of the preceding. made up of a notice of the 
Mirror Library, forsooth! Why did you not place it, the no- 
tice, along with those “useful,” fancy” and devil-knows- 
what “ariicles,” set forth and described by Messrs. Tiffany 
& Co.? As if, too, the Mirror Library, at this day, needed 
My wife, gentlemen, made me not only buy those 
“ Rococo’ concerns, but read them to her, aloud—ay, the whole 
Hereafter, gentlemen, you will 

please mind your P’s and Q's, and don’t come poking, (1 like 

the word,) don’t come poking, 1 say, your pentiy notices into 
my sixpence worth of Mirror. Justinian LEx. 
| 


| P.S.—Mrs. Lex is dying to know who the “ Miss Pripigans” 
are.” 

| My dear Committe, there is no conjugal confidence in that 
| quarter: charming Mrs. Lex could have told him—2ould 
have told him had she been in the habit of shining on him 
| from a clear sky—that those three-line “ notices” were criti- 
It takes a 
, woman, after all, to prefer a diamond to a charcoal-cart! 
/What’s that next letter? 

| Com.—An outpouring of soul from one of the ‘ expan- 
sives”—a youth who appears to be “in a store,” but touch - 
ing the two sides of the universe with his elbows notwith- 
standing. I must say I rather admire this consciousness of 
being the world’s brimful. What would be the utility of 


1 A . ‘ 
—this very day, that is to say—TI'll read aloud— | taking the nonsense out of him’—making him come down 


Brig. —Excuse me a minute. 
Com.—(Solus)—Ha ! ha! a soft-hearted varlet as ever I | 
knew, and as modest as a woman—though his military | 


© | 
mouth is not exactly 


“ A little mouth with decent chin, 
A coral lip of hue, , 
With teeth as whiie as whale his bone, 
Each one in order due.” 
While he’s gone, let’s read the new song he has brought 
down the river. No judge of a good song like the ear! 
The eye is lenient in comparison :— 


Com.—( Reads.) 
THE DAYS THAT ARE GONE. 


(Exit Brigadier.] | 





AN INDIAN TRADITION.—WRITTEN FOR F. H. BROWN. 


In the days that are gone—by this sweet flowing water, 
Two lovers reclined in the shade of a tree ; 
The maid was the mountain king's rosy-lipped daughter, 
The young warrior chief of the valley was he. 
Then all things around them, below and above, 
Were basking, as now, in the sunlight of love— 
In the days that are gone— 
By this sweet flowing stream. 


Inthe days that are gone—they were laid ’neath the willow, 
The maid in her beauty—the youth in his pride— 
Both slain by the foeman who came o’er the billow, 
And stole tie broad lands where their children reside : 
Whose fathers, when dying, in fear look’d abuve, 
And trembled to think of the chief and his love : 
In the days that are gone— 
By this sweet flowing stream. 


Immortal, by Jupiter! Down with your tool, father Time, 
and out with your spice-box—this song is to be embalmed ! | 
Ah, my dear General, the beauty of melody and finish! 
Well—well! go your ways to doomsday—your songs will 
be there ! j 
Brig. —(Entering)—Where ?—on the last pege ! | 
Com.— Apropos of “ last page,” look at that letter! A man | 
with a most enlightened wife, writes to complain of my | 
touch.and-go criticism of the Mirror Library, on one of our| 


late last pages! Read it out! 





_to what he and his fifty dollars would really buy? Listen ! 
| Tl read you his letter verbatim :— 

| Com.—(Reads.) 

Providence, Sunday, July 14, 1844. 


Dear sir—You will receive this epistle from a stranger, 
and that stranger a mere boy, one who has just arrived at the 
age when the light downy cushion begins to peep on the over- 
hanging lip. 1 am aware, sir, that it is impudent to address 
one, in this familiar style, whom I have never seen, nor, per- 
haps, should ever have heard of, if not by the way of the 
great“ reservoir of all arts.” Butenoughof apology. 1 really 
believe I'm the oddest fellow living. Very often, I love to 
— out of this world into some dark hole, from “noise and 
bustle far away.”’ If in the sweet, green country, to wander 
away in the wood and find some thick-leaved uld oak, which 
has “stood for a thousand years,” and, ensconced beneath its 
friendly shadow, with my heels in a coo! spring, which trickles 
from beneath a huge rock, against whose base 1 leaned. Such 
a place there is, and it is my favourite spot. There may be 
more beautiful, but my heart is there. Very many recollec- 
tions cluster around it: it was my study; | used to hide my 
school-books in the cleft of the rock, and close it with a stone ; 
I used to sit there from ten till a quarter past eleven, in the 
forenoon—I could tell the time precisely, as the first rays of 
the sun glanced by a large limb of the old oak, and struck the 
rippling brook before me. And again, in the afternoon, you 
could find me there, watching the Merrimack sparkling in the 
dim distance, and the merry song of the boatman could be 
heard, as he shot by, or his execrations, vented on the “ mis- 
erable old couking-stoves,” as they glided swiftly on. My 
gun or fishing rod never desecrated this spot; and I had found 
quite a cumpaniun in a silvery trout, which had become so 
tame as to smell around my fresh heels, and seemed to won- 
der what new fish had come into his element. I used to dig 
a handful of worms for his especial benefit, every morning ; 
and a wild English rabbit used to eat clover within a few 
yards, but, at the slightest nvise, would bound to a favourite 
clump of bushes within a few feet of his hole. This was my 
favourite spot, and I cannot describe it with justice. I had 
worn a footpath from there to the Merrimack, had cut down 
the thorn-bushes and thrown aside the stones, and there was 
my only walk. 1 used to sit hour afier hour, and 


| The dashing waves would kiss my feet, 
| And skim along the sand, 
As some coy maid, with lips as sweet, 


Would be sure to come again. 


| ‘There, if you please, I'll “ kick the bucket,” eet ewe ma 


‘throw this letter into the grate—the sentiment is good enoug 
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—but the rhyme? I'll try your patience yet. I never yet)! 
found a“ congenial spirit” in person. I always feel happier— |, 
so does every one—when I have some one by my side, to see 
and feel the same asI do. Ihave just read your “ Letters 
from under a Bridge,” and I never felt so much at home. It 
came right to my heart, and I could but imagine that you had 
been in the place I Jove so well ; though flattery or criticism 
from such a one as me, does not have any weight, yet I say 
those “ Letters’ are worth the postage. Now I have “ Pen- 
cillings by the Way,” which will have to take a scouring, if I 
can get time. fLalmost Jied to a man last night, in order to 
read them to-day. They both suit. my disposition to a charm. || 
I'm of a roving character. Next May, after I'm free, I'll take 
my staff and walk. With fi'ty dollars I think I can see a little 
of these United States—for I don’t know how to judge this 
world, having seen but four States. Here's my history. I 
was born in Massachusetts, “ brought up” in New Hamp. 
shire, “larned” in Vermont, “ taken in” at Rhode Island, and 
the few days I’ve seen in this world are so checkered with 
different scenes of deviltry, that paper-rags would rise, if a 
minute description were given. In the * Pencillings’’ one 
thought struck me most forcibly—the waves of the rea. | 
never was a mile from shore in my life—but about five weeks 
ago I was on Chelsea Beach, near Boston—the waves were 
running quite high, and althongh then on a simall seale, [| 
thought it the most sublime sight I ever saw: and while my 
companions we e busying themselves in building a fire and 
etting ready for a spree, I watched the waves, and would 
fook at one coming at a distance ; it would unite with another, 
and come on with redoubled force, and when near the shore || 
would begin to curl over as far down as I could see, and 
swiltly running up, would dash over the beach with tremen- |! 
dous force. | suppose it is but little compared with a storm |) 
atsea. I would amuse myself in playing “tag” with the wa- 
ter, running ont when they retired, and daring an approach- 
ing wave. I was thoroughly wet before I was tired. Now, | 
I have filled this sheet with nninteresting matler—but if you | 
don’t read this, I'll read yours; we have them all in the store, | 
right fresh from the author's brain, and steaming trom the | 
press. "Tis light without, but I'm in the aforesaid dark hole, |' 
and the oil is ont, and the * doors” are shut. J cannot brag— | 
this letter is ill-written, but the great fault with me is I cannot! 
bear to write anything over again. So, good day, friend Wil- |, 
lis—never bestow another thought on this poor devil what's | 
running round among these huge musty volumes of ancient | 
days, which seem to frown down upon the puny productions 
of present times, dealing out knowledge in little parcels to 
those who wish to dip in Castalia’s Fount. If you will con- 

descend to answer, it will be thankfully received. 
Your humble servant, 


| 











Now that youth has given us a daguerreotype of the leaf 
of his mind just turning over, and, as a picture of his class, it 
is interesting. What would you tuke, to be * twenty-one,” |) 
and, “in a store,’’ Brigadier ? 

Brig.—Come to that—what would tempt one to live 
over any year he has passed, troubles, toothaches and all? 

Com.—Alhi—but were there a frying-pan to warm ever the 
pickings of the past! What hashes from the ashes of love 
—eh, Brigadier? “This new dinner of life for every day, is 
not without its glance at the cupboard of cold victuals! But— }) 
heigho !—tvu business! Here’s an acrostic upon * Ruby-Ann |, 
Botsford,” which has cost me a prayer that Heaven would | 
send Ruby-Ann a better poet—if she wants one. Then—|| 
(stand by for a squali !)—here is a letter from an irate poet |, 
whose verses you have probably left in some cast-cff coat- |! 


pocket. Listen and dread :— 


I sent yon some original verses signed with my initials, |, 
paying all the postages and modestly requesting, that if you || 
would not publish them, to notiiy me of your decision in your |; 
next Mirror. Now I have carefully (and full of care) examined 
and read every portion of the last three Mirrors, (as for that | 
matier, I always huve read every portion of your New Mirrors || 
ever since they were first issued) but in vain.—] have seen | 
as yet no verses, no notification, confound it, no nothing! J 
will say it, although I kuow it is illiterate and contrary to all | 
rules of grammar. I ask, with indignation pervading my |! 
whole frame, * Do you think this is using a subseriber fairly ? |! 
One who is not only a subscriber, but a contributor! Not}| 
oly a contributor, but a suggestor of a delectable method of || 
making money ! namely, by publishing Motherwell’s Poems ?”" || 
By all the gods of Roman, Grecian, Egyptian and Indian || 

| 





Mythology, I say, * No! 

No more do I take the Mirror into my hand with hasty eager- || 
ness, no more du I read it with the zest and gusto which olim || 
1 used to feel, no more do I wait patiently for hours ate Red- | 





SS — aamemel 


; - = 
ings” for the arrival of “ Harnden’s Express Wagon,” with jg 
cargo more precious to me than that of any argosy, however 


| richly laden with rub.es and fine gold and suks of Tyrian dye, 


—Ah no! I saunter moodily into the “ Literary Repository,” 
inquire sullenly for “ this week's New Mirror,” and werd py 
wretched way homeward—I cannot “ stop the paper.” Ny! 
that would be tuo much like depriving my own visage of ny 
own olfactory organ. fe 
Do take compassion on me, and say what you are going to 
do, and thus relieve the suspense of one whem you must not 
be angry with, if he does sign himself, Yours with disgust, —, 


Where are the man’s verses, General ? 
Brig.—Well lost, I dare be sworn. Let kim slice with 
the * inglorious Miltons!” Any more letters and things? 
Com.—Lots !—but I won’t detain you longer with read. 


jing them. Here’s a “lovely Rese” who has fallen in |uye 
| with one of our contributors and wants to know who he is, 
jand a “little me,” who is enchanted with ‘deer, heme. 


loving Barry Cornwall,” and t! ere are scme fine verses by 
Wm. Ellery Channing, end an admirable adciess befue the 
Peace Society by Dr. Walter Channing, ard—stay, Briga. 
dier !—here is a short contribution that looks rather spicy,* 
and when I have read that to you I'll let you go :— 

Com.—( Reads.) 

EVENING PARTIES IN NEW-YORK. 

AFTER getting through the toils of dressing and sleeping 
the half kour that your carriage has rumbled over the stones, 
you awake as it stops in front of a door wiih a candle glaring 
vut of each of the side windows, and after receiving the waiters 
pleasing announcement of “ back room, third story,” end 
passing by the lady of the house, wt o stands holding up the 
parlour dvor-post, but whom it is not etiquetie for you to see 
quite yet, you finaliy arrive at what is called the dressing. 
room, probably because people take off their things there, 
The fire is of course occupied by an elderly gentieman of 
uncupidonical proportions * s‘échauffant a [ Anglaise,” and the 
mirror, equally of course, by the ugliest men in the recom, 
Upon the toilette table repose a family brush aud comb washed 
for the occasion, a springless glove stretcher, and a male and 
female duck of porcelain, hoiding cologne and bergamot 
respectively The pillows (for a bed is indispensable, as 
helping to fill up the room,) are “ jabotte ;" every hole and 
corner filled with cloaks and caps: and from over the mantel 
beam forth the entire family—*“ la mere” in red velvet, the 
daughter in white muslin, and the ron in a green rifle frock, 
a fowling piece and a string of blue jays and red squirrels—all 
ina wood and allapparently inaperspivation. ‘The gentlemen 
(for none have yet descended) are waikirg about, endeavour 
ing to feel at ease, seme tightening their braces, some locking 
at their boots, some tearing their gloves, ard all talking scandal 
eacept the elderly gentleman who is looking on in amazement; 
a short one, who is trying to throw the corner o” bis cloak over 
the corner ol a Himmalayan clothes-press ; and a very young 
one, who has brought his best hat by mistake and is wondering 
what he shall do with it. The scene is occasionally diversilid 
by the entree of a Paterfamilias, (familias meaning five un 
married daughters,) whois on excellent terms with all the 
marriageabie men in the room, and on still betier with himself 
—or by that of a witty gentlemen, who says such good things 
to halt the persons, that the other half wonder they do not 
kick him forthwith. At length (the ugly man having vacated 
the glass) you geta peep into it, think your cravat is tied 
awfully, and your waistcoat sits abuninably, if it is your fitst 
winter out, if itis your second that you never Jook’d so wellin 
your lite ; if youhave attained the third, you dispense with she 
giass altogether; and then, down, down, Marcus Curtius-like, 
with all the contents of the room at your heels—bow to the 
lady of the house. and shake hands with the daughter, who 
is so sorry that your dear sister could not come and so glad 
that you did, and so engaged in looking over your shoulder 
to see who is coming next, that she does not see you atall. 
It is a pleasant thing to hear two hundred yeople all talking at 
once in two rooms, twenty feet by thirty, +> ha therough bars 
accompaniment of a dozen Rammerees — t.>vever there is 00 
time for reflection. Young himself couldnt moralize here, ' 
you think of the black hole, of Mrs. Leo Hunter's ode to the 
Expiring Frog—wonder where your shirt collar will be 
be.ore supper—“ caramboler”” across the room—say lis 
d—d hot to every man, and “excessively warm” to every 
woman you run agaitist: and finally pocket yourself in the 
corner of an open window, where I leave you to catch yout 
breath, and a cold in your head, before you look about to seé 
who is who. a. 

—- 

* The author will find a note addressed to his signature, 

the Mirror office. 
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